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The Way of Impotence and Rage 


It is plain that the world has been 
morally and intellectually disturbed by 
the violence of “the wild women.” Men 
and women of blameless lives hitherto 
are all at once hesitating to condemn 
hoodlumism, arson, bomb-throwing and 
assault with homicidal intent. They are 
even unwilling to speak in sharp con- 
demnation of the threat to use political 
assassination in the cause of “votes for 
women.” 

If one of these gentle souls is cor- 
nered and pressed for a rational justifi- 
cation of his sympathy with violence, he 
falls back on the wild women’s assertion 
that “other methods have failed.” In 
this reply there is a twofold assumption. 
It is assumed that the assertion of the 
wild women can without challenge be 
accepted by sane, prudent and truth- 
loving people. It is assumed secondly 
that “the cause” is one of such moral 
consequence that it must, without ques- 
tion, be waged by the methods of de- 
struction and deviltry if legal and edu- 
cational methods have failed in fact. 
And back of these assumptions lies an- 
other, which is the actual working phil- 
osophy of all lawless innovators and 
their sympathizers, namely, the world- 
old, discredited assumption, many times 
slain but refusing to stay dead, that the 
end justifies the means. 

This phildsophy comes back to life as 
often as it is slain, for the good reason 
that it is one of those quibbles which are 
false when read one way and are quite 
true and useful when read another way. 
Means of every description must find 


whatever justification they have in the 
ends contemplated. They are nothing in 
themselves. But there are ends and ends, 
and for men and women of common 
sense the question can be raised only in 
the form, What ends justify what 
means? Men of ordinary sense would 
fot demand that an express train be 
held up at a cross roads to buy candy for 
a shrieking infant. Men of ordinary 
sense, if born outside of Siam, would not 
have left the Queen of Siam to drown 
because her person was too sacred to be 
touched by other hands than her own. 

Are there, then, any principles of 
common sense available for the guidance 
of conscientious folk who are not quite 
sure whether the wild women should be 
repressed or encouraged. We suggest 
that there are at least two. 

One is that a worthy cause should not 
be promoted by means which, on the 
whole, don’t work. 

It is easy to sneer at history if you 
have worked yourself into a fine, fanat- 
ical frenzy; but if you are still calm and 
keeping your common sense with you, 
you will probably admit that the reason 
why the burnt child dreads the fire may 
be found in the fact that the child has 
been burned. Now, it happens that the 
teaching of history upon the effective- 
ness of sporadic violence is remarkably 
clear. Sporadic violence usually delays, 
sometimes for long periods, the cause in 
which it is used. Great Britain has: an 
unmistakable instance hourly before its 
eyes even as the rage of a wild woman 
is. The Phenix Park murders put back 
the cause of Home Rule in Ireland for 
at least one whole generation. 
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The other principle of common sense 
that should guide us in these matters is 
that the homely knowledge which serves 
us every day should not be thrown over- 
board when we are brought face to face 
with things exciting and perturbing. In 
our every day life we never permit our- 
selves to mistake rage for power. We 
remember that rage is an involuntary 
confession of ignorance, weakness and 
failure. We know that the boy who in 
fury smashes his toys does so because 
of his own inability to make them go 
or to stand up as he wants them to. We 
know that the driver who beats and 
curses his horses does so because of his 
own unfitness to manage them. Why, 
then, do we forget these simple truths of 
experience when we are sizing up the 
“movements” and “reforms” that sweep 
multitudes of excited men and women 
into their currents? What reason have 
we to assume that collective rage has 
any different or more respectable origin 
than individual rage? 

No reason whatever. Like individual 
rage, collective rage is a product and a 
confession of ignorance, stupidity, in- 
adequacy and failure. In the whole his- 
tory of the race no really great reform 
has failed to appeal to the intelligence 
or to the conscience of mankind. No su- 
premely great reformer has ever failed 
to draw men to his ideals and standards 
by touching their hearts and convincing 
their understanding. And when a cause 
is unable to make headway by the appeal 
to reason and conscience, one of two 
things may be said about it with abso- 
lute assurance. Either there is some- 
thing wrong with the cause, it is not 
inherently reasonable and right, or it 
has not yet produced advocates of suffi- 
cient intellect and disinterestedness to 
make men see that it is reasonable and 
right. 

It may seem like a harsh thing to say, 
but we think it ought to be said: in all 
generations the advocates and exemplars 
of violence as a means of promoting 
social reform have been “cracked” or 
intellectually inadequate, or both. Many 
of them have been criminally insane, as 
doubtless some of the suffraget women 
are today. The others have belonged to a 
mental variety which the psychologist 
might very properly isolate, label and 
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study. It may be described in general 
terms by the layman as a variety of 
mind which is inordinately vain and de- 
sirous of a spectacular career, while at 
the same time it is conscious of hopeless 
inadequacy. It is habitually in the state 
that the child is in when he can’t make 
his toys stand up or go as he wants them 
to. It knows that it. lacks the divine 
power to enlighten, to convince, to per- 
suade and to convert. In the bitterness 


_of disappointment, impatient and furi- 


ous, it gives itself over to blind rage, and 
inanely wears itself out with kicking 
against the pricks. 

These principles have other applica- 
tions than that which has suggested 
their enunciation. 


California Pertinax 


California’s pertinacious, provocative 
attitude toward Japan is the only occa- 
sion and threat of hostility with that 
empire. There is no other cloud in the 
far eastern horizon, only this which 
paradoxically arises in the near west. 
There is nothing else to give counte- 
nance to Congressman Hobson’s proph- 
ecy of war. 

But again California insults and pro- 
vokes the only country with which war 
is ever talked of, as if she did not care 
what might happen. The bill before her 
Legislature denies to an alien who does 
not declare his intention of becoming a 
citizen the right to hold land, and this 
is directed against Japanese, who are 
not legally permitted to become citizens. 
They can, under the bill, hold land for 
only a year, and at the end of that time 
the land escheats to the State unless the 
owner has made such intention to be- 
come a citizen, which a Mexican can do, 
but not a Japanese. 

This bill, with possible amendments, 
is likely to pass. Governor Johnson and 
all the Congressmen from .California 
favor it; and yet we are told that the 
majority of the Californians do not 
favor it. They are willing to gain the 
advantage of cheap labor and cheaper 
food. The support of the bill comes from 
the labor unions and the farmers, who 
do not want competition and who wish 
the prices of foodstuffs kept up. 

Japanese would not raise garden prod- 
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ucts if people did not want to buy them. 
Nobody compels them to buy. The fact 
that they buy is proof that they want 
the Japanese. And Japanese are human 
beings, with as much rights as the whit- 
est Californians. We may need a few 
more Socialists, or Christians, to teach 
us international brotherhood and the 
meanness of class or race selfishness. 

But there is another side to this that 
ought to appeal to California, as it did 
when that State proposed to exclude Jap- 
anese children from her schools, and 
when President Roosevelt made his 
manly appeal to the Governor to prevent 
such invidious legislation. We have a 
treaty of friendship with Japan, and 
that treaty provides that the citizens of 
either nationality may own or lease 
houses or land for residential, business 
or commercial purposes in the territory 
of the other nation. If the treaty does 
not mention agricultural land specific- 
ally, the bill would yet contravene the 
treaty, inasmuch as it forbids the hold- 
ing of land for any purpose whatever, 
and it would, we presume, be annulled 
by the Supreme Court. But it ought not 
to pass. The President should use his 
influence against it. The decent people 
of California should protest against it. 
Every lover of peace and good will be- 
tween the nations should add his pro- 
test. The whole country, except it be 
California, respects Japan and wants 
Japan to be kindly disposed toward us. 
It is very unfortunate if a single State 
can injure and provoke a friendly na- 
tion, and the federal government have 
no power to prevent it. 


The Flurry in the Episcopal Church 


The old Latin adage, Humani nihil 
a me alienum puto is the best of all 
laws for the editorial profession. It tells 
us that nothing of human interest should 
be foreign to the teacher or master of 
affairs. Accordingly, the present flurry 
in the Episcopal Church is of interest to 
us and deserves comment. 

The Rev. Mr. Royce’s article opens it 
to our readers. Already the Episcopalian 
journals are full of the question whether 
the General Convention, which meets in 
this city next October, should change 
the name of the Church by omitting the 
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word Protestant and inserting in its 
place Catholic. The objection presented 
by Mr. Royce is valid, namely, that it 
would introduce confusion because an- 
other body already has that name. Cer- 
tainly the denomination which bears the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not catholic in the sense in 
which the Roman communion is catholic. 
But on the other hand, it is not Protest- 
ant. It has stopt protesting, as have all 
our other Protestant bodies. That means 
that the word Protestant‘ has lost its 
etymological meaning. It no longer sug- 
gests hostility to the Pope. The Protest- 
ant denominations are going about their 
own business, and in their churches you 
will hear ten protests against civic cor- 
ruption to one against their ancient 
enemy. Protestantism simply means the 
Churches which are not subject to the 
Vatican, nothing more, and one of them 
is the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

There is, however, a wing in the Epis- 
copal Church which hates this name of 
Protestant because they really are 
more inclined to the Catholic Church 
than to their Protestant sister Churches. 
They admire its history, they like its 
authority and the lofty claims of its 
priests and bishops. They like to call 
themselves priests, and they put much 
stress on the succession from the Apos- 
tles and the mystical efficacy of the sac- 
raments. They approximate Rome, and 
they envy the name of Catholic. Their 
spirit is more Catholic than Protestant. 
They occasionally secede to Rome, as did 
several students in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary not very long ago, and 
as in England a band of Anglican monks 
at Caldey, and a sister convent of nuns, 
have just now gone to the Mother 
Church. The more extreme Low Church- 
men wish more of them would go and 
leave the Church at peace; but they are 
wrong. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
ought to be broad enough to hold all 
sorts in agreement or debate, High and 
Low, Ritualist and Evangelical. So ought 
all other denominations to be equally 
broad. Such differences are not essential, 
not nearly so important as their polem- 
ics would suggest. Christianity is some- 
thing deeper. Men have different tastes, 
and all should find room in a Church 
catholic enough for all. 
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Because it is not catholic or Catholic 
it is not likely that the General Conven- 
tion will give that name to their Church. 
The name Protestant is not a beau- 
tiful one, but it is no longer a quarrel- 
some one. It is not a name to cling to, 
but it will do till a better one is found. 
For practical purposes, the Episcopal 
Church is a good enough name. The 
popular designation has wisely discard- 
ed the word Protestant as applied to 
it, and has discarded the word Roman 
as applied to the Catholic Church. Why 
not let it rest there? 


Tariffs and the Cost of Living 


In 1909, when the Republican party, 
at the beginning of Mr. Taft’s term, set 
out to revise the tariff, the American 
people were complaining of the high and 
rising cost of living. They expected that 
reduction of tariff duties would give 
them relief. By that sham revision, in 
1909, the free list was enlarged and the 
average rate on dutiable imports was 
slightly reduced. The cost of living wa; 
not perceptibly affected by the changes 
that were made. The people were dis- 
appointed and angry. A political revo- 
lution, in 1910, gave the House to the 
Democratic party by a large ma ority. 
But if the Republicans had revised the 
tariff sharply downward, even then there 
would have been widespread disappoint- 
ment, for the effect upon the cost of liv- 
ing would have been slight. 

The main causes of the increase of th2 
cost of living were not to be found in 
the tariff. They were worldwide, and 
the Republican leaders might have made 
a better defense of their course if the, 
had undertaken to show what these 
causes were. 

A sharp downward revision of the 
tariff is now at hand, with a further en- 
largement of the free list. It is expect- 
ed by a majority of the people that by 
this revision the cost of living will be 
so reduced that the reduction can easily 
be measured. It is quite probable that 
they will be disappointed again. 

Provision for an investigation and 1 
report concerning the catises of which 
we have spoken should have been made 
long ago—an investigation by an in- 
ternational commission of experts. A 
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bill for such a commission was passed in 
the Senate at Washington, but no action 
upon it was taken in the House. 

Prof. J. Pease Norion, in an article 
on measurements of the changing cost 
of living, publishes tables of index num- 
bers indicating the average -prices of 
representative commodities. We give 
one of these tables below: 


American 


Other 
Index numbers. 


Foods. commodities 
81 95 
83 88 
93 93 

100 102 

105 112 

105 114 

126 117 

117 119 

105 112 

112 121 

119 131 

121 140 

129 124 

140 126 

140 133 

136 124 

148 131 


Commenting upon these figures, he 
says: 

From the average of the low years, 
1896-7, down to 1912, the food group has 
advanced 80 per cent, and the “other than 
food” group 43 per cent. Thus, compared 
with the two low years, 1896-7, foods have 
advanced nearly twice as much as other 
commodities. Consequently, the hardships 
experienced by the classes of the smaller 
incomes have been very great thruout the 
world, inasmuch as in all family budgets the 
percentage spent for foods increases as in- 
come diminishes. 


It cannot reasonably be expected that 
the tariff changes soon to be made will 
considerably reduce the cost of food. 
When it revises the tariff, the Demo- 
cratic Congress should also provide for 
an international inquiry, by compstent 
persons, as to the causes of a movement 
which such legislation cannot greatly 
affect. 


The Unreturning Brave 


War is hateful, horrible, and we will 
never cease to lament it and fight it. 
And yet war can, at times, bring out the 
noblest instincts that hide in human 
hearts. £o close are the evil and the good 
nestled together. 
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The tale reported this past week of 
the attack by the Montenegrins on Tara- 
bosh Hill, which commands the city of 
 cutari, is such a story of unsurpassed 
courage. It was defended by brave 
Turks. To stop the onrush of the be- 
siegers the nearer defenses, at the top 
of the steep hill, were surrounded by a 
network of barbed wire. The hill must 
be taken. The honor of the men of the 
Black Mountains required it, for had 
they not the name of being the bravest 
of the brave, and the Greeks had taken 
Yanina, and the Bulgarians taken 
Adrianople, and should the heroes of 
Montenegro fail to capture the strong- 
hold assigned to them, and _ should 
Montenegro fail to gain the Albanian 
prize of her. enlarged territory? It must 
be taken. That wire entanglement must 
be cut at whatever cost of life. 

Then three hundred men, representing 
every regiment, stept forward to do and 
die; three hundred volunteers, as many 
as the heroes of Thermopyle. They could 
carry no shields, no armor, for the 
ascent was steep and difficult. They must 
lay aside musket or sword, all the usual 
implements of war, and take but the 
tools of a peaceful trade. Against a rak- 
ing fire, unprotected, in face of sure 
death, they scrambled, they climbed up 
that hill, those that fell not, they 
reached the wires, they cut, they pulled, 
they opened the way for the army that 
followed, and the chief defense was 
taken. But not a single one of them 
entered the breach and shared the wild 
joy of the victory; every one of them 
fell dead. They expected it; they knew it 
when, selected out of those who volun- 
teered, they stept forth and offered their 
lives as a sacrifice for their country. 

Such was the sublime offering of him- 
self to save Switzerland from her op- 
pressors when Arnold Winkelried gath- 
ered a wide sheaf of spears in his breast 
and “made way for liberty and died.” 
So stood the three hundred of Leonidas 
in the defile and withstood the Persian 
host that would invade Greece, and all 
died, one only escaping to save his life 
and lose the glory. So went the six hun- 
dred of Balaklava into the valley of 
death, and returned, but not the six hun- 
dred. With these heroes of patriotism 
and war will to all ages be told in song 
how with ignoble weapons these charged 
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the hill, opened the way to other victors 
and died for their native land, not one 
escaping. 

When such a deed of patriotism and 
courage is immortalized in story and 
song, is it any wonder that a blaze of 
glory shines about the horrors of war? 
What is so precious as life? All that a 
man has of gold will he give for his life; 
but there are those who hold not their 
very lives dear to themselves in compar- 
ison with country and honor. What will 
be the grand pride and what the tears 
of the wives of these patriot heroes? So 
close do joy and sorrow lie hidden in 
the human heart. 


Ambassador Page 


Nothing that our admirable President 
has yet done has better displayed his 
political genius than the selection and 
appointment of Walter H. Page as the 
next American Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

This highest post in our diplomatic 
service has always been held by the 
American people in peculiarly high esti- 
mation. The best man in the country 
was none too good to represent us at the 
Court of St. James, and we have al- 
most invariably sent there the highest 
product of our national life. 

Mr. Page is no exception to the rule. 
The not endowed with the golden per- 
sonality of Choate, nor with the supreme 
literary gifts of Lowell or Hay, nor with 
the fortune of Reid, he is, nevertheless, 
a more representative American than 
any one of them. 

Mr. Page has two exceptional qualities 
that will be of incalculable benefit to 
him in his new post. He knows both phy- 
sical and intellectual America probably 
better than any one else in the country. 
In his capacity as editor, lecturer, edu- 
cator and investigator he has visited 
practically every section of the United 
States, while the World’s Work bears 
witness that there is no abler, kindlier 
or more illuminating interpreter of the 
main currents and achievements of our 
contemporary life than he. Our English 
cousins who really want to know the 
best that is being thought and done in 
the United States have only to consult 
him. 

We may, therefore, confidently expect 
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the people of the United States to be 
represented for the next four years in 
England by a typical American gentle- 
man, modest, agreeable, sane, cultivated, 
efficient and democratic. 

There is something of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the personality of Walter Page. 


Recognition of the Chinese Republic 


This week, as we fully and gladly be- 
lieve, the Republic of the United States 
will recognize and welcome China as a 
worthy member of the sisterhood of re- 
publics. Further, at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson, other nations will join in 
this recognition. It has been delayed too 
long, considerably over a year. Do our 
readers remember that when Panama 
seceded from Colombia and proclaimed 
itself a republic it took only three days 
for President Roosevelt to give it formal 
recognition? That was speed, regarded 
by not a few as unseemly speed, as if the 
investigation of fitness had been made 
antecedent even to the secession of the 
state whose independence would be wel- 
comed by us. With China we have been 
more deliberate, too deliberate, and have 
waited for a concert of the Powers, and 
the election of a Congress, and the 
choice of a President other than provi- 
sional. We have been very slow, but re- 
joice that our Democratic President has 
not prolonged the delay. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT urged immediate recognition, be- 
cause we had faith in China, and we 
urged our Government to give all the 
help possible to the mightiest of repub- 
lics, or of nations, in the hour of its 
peril. This help to a sister republic was 
not given, and China proved her purpose 
and permanence without our encourage- 
ment. 

That China is a republic is due to the 
wisdom and energy of one man, Dr. 
Sun, a man who had learnt his lesson of 
liberty in our own country. His patient 
daring has made him a man unsurpassed 
in the opportunities of enormous influ- 
ence over the world. By his act, and by 
the less conspicuous work of hundreds 
of other sacrificial men, China is becom- 
ing rapidly Americanized, westernized, 
endowed with the world’s best civiliza- 
tion; and the rest of the world is follow- 
ing. No other transformation can ever be 
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both so mighty and so sudden as that of 
China, altho that of Japan may be com- 
pared to it. Japan has the credit of pri- 
ority; and, if not a republic in form, she 
is a republic in fact. Her example gave 
China a larger courage. 

And we believe China will prove 
worthy of her place in the family of 
nations, and she will have the kindliest 
sympathy of our own country. That 
sympathy was shown in the purpose we 
had in joining the group of six Powers 
to aid Chinese finances, and more wisely 
in withdrawing thereform. We rejoice 
that China is so earnest in suppressing 
the opium evil, and therein, as is not 
generally known, she has American aid. 
President Yuan has lately appointed an 
American, the Rev. Edward W. Thwing, 
as Official adviser in the suppression of 
the cultivation and traffic in opium, and 
Mr. Thwing has organized a Depart- 
ment of Social Service, of which Presi- 
dent Yuan is the Patron. We hear of 
soldiers sent to dig up opium fields, and 
England does not know what to do with 
her Indian product, that remains unsold 
in Chinese ports. The new republic is 
the wonder of the century, and the anni- 
hilation of the opium evil is likely to 
prove the greatest moral victory of our 
times. 


Two Feminine Campaigns 


It is a pity of all pities that when 
Great Britain has a Ministry and Par- 
liament resolved, as never have Parlia- 
ment and Ministry been resolved before, 
to right long wrongs and put justice in 
place of injustice, and when they are 
taking up one cause and case after an- 
other against the greatest opposition, 
each in its turn—for each must take its 
turn—and when Parliament and Minis- 
try are willing and even eager to give its 
turn to votes for women, a class of 
women are so short-sighted that they 
cannot bide their time, that they cannot 
wait as Ireland has waited, and Wales 
has waited, till the chance could come. 
Cannot women practise the patience of 
hope? 

Not women of the Pankhurst type. If 
they do not get what they want imme- 
diately they will fight for it. They can’t 
fight as men fight, but they will destroy 
property, burn houses, and now will not 
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even draw the line at life. They are so 
enraged, so infatuated, that reason has 
left them. The sentence of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, which seems perfectly justified, to 
three years’ imprisonment with hard 
labor, is resented with nothing less than 
impassioned fury. She will starve her- 
self till released, and they will not hesi- 
tate to kill. It is a condition of horrible 
mob-madness, which we pray may not 
invade this country. 

Of course, Mrs. Pankhurst’s demand 
of votes for women is just. So far she is 
right. We can imagine a condition in 
which we might even look with leniency 
on her method of warfare. It is a wom- 
an’s method, not a man’s, and women 
have as much right to fight as have men, 
in case of oppression; and the refusal 
of the right of representation is oppres- 
sion. What we claim is that this re- 
course to force, to fire and bombs, is 
foolish, crazy, because it is untimely. 
These British women have not tried in- 
struction and persuasion to the limit. 
Their method awakens attention to their 
cause, and so is in part helpful; but 
their way is not the way the end has 
been gained in Australia and Colorado. 
Our women’s way is better. 

To illustrate our way, we take not the 
great successes in so many States, but 
the appeal to Congress on Monday of 
this week. It is so fine as to be amusing. 
They asked permission, 631 of them, to 
present petitions personally to Senators 
and Representatives in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, and it was granted. So they 
came, each addressing the man of her 
district or State, Mrs. La Follete plead- 
ing to her husband, the Senator, that she 
might be given the ballot; Mrs. Nelson 
_to Representative Nelson, of Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Roberts to Representative Roberts, 
of Massachusetts; Mrs. Kahn to Repre- 
sentative Kahn; Mrs. Taylor to Repre- 
sentative Taylor, and Miss Morgan to 
her father, Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama. “It is to laugh,” and a smile is 
quite as good a weapon as a bludgeon or 
a bomb. . 


A Good Man in Bad Company 


It is reported that Francisco de la 
Barra, Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is about to visit Washington, hop- 
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ing thus to hasten there a formal recog- 
nition of the Huerta Government. 

Nearly forty days have elapsed since 
President Madero and Vice-Pre ident 
Suarez were put to death, and since 
Huerta promised that there should be a 
thoro investigation, with punishment for 
the guilty. Nothing has been done, ex- 
cept that the commander of the “escort” 
accompanying the two men when it was 
said that the party was attacked in the 
street has been promoted. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Madero and 
Suarez were murdered by the men who 
had deprived them of their liberty. 

Abram Gonzales, Maderist Governor 
of Chihuahua, an intimate friend of 
Madero, arrested for sedition, was mur- 
dered “while trying to escape.” Rivera, 
Maderist Governor of Sinaloa, also ar- 
rested for sedition, was taken from 
Mazatlan on a ship. He speedily “fell 
overboard” and was drowned. Zepeda, | 
Huerta’s nephew and Governor of the 
Federal District, dragged the Maderist 
soldier, Major Hernandez, from a prison 
cell in the capital city and murdered 
him. He had set out to murder three 
imprisoned Maderist Governors, but they 
were saved by the prison warden at the 
risk of his own life. Ancona, Madero’s 
secretary, it is now said, was taken from 
an outgoing ship at Vera Cruz and shot. 
That veteran soldier, General Trevino, is 
in custody, because he resigned:as Gov- 
ernor of a State, and we shall not be 
surprised if we hear that in “trying to 
escape” he has been shot down. 

Why should Francisco de la Barra, 
scholar, expert diplomat and gentleman, 
be associated with Huerta and those 
who stand around him? Why should he, 
at home or abroad, represent such a 
Government as Huerta’s? Is he com- 
ing north to promote a recognition of 
the confederated assassins, or tecause he 
longs for the comforts of civilization? 


The Life of Books 


Tho the number of books published, 
especially of works of fiction, religion 
and government, has increased by leaps 
and bounds in the last decade, the num- 
ber of books sold has not materially in- 
creased. This fact is the text of an arti- 
cle by Mr. George P. Brett, president of 
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the Macmillan Company, in the current 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Indeed, 
Mr. Brett writes that the outpouring of 
novels is so great that the “life” of a 
best seller is now little more than a 
month, as compared with a period of 
popularity extending over several years, 
such as was once the rule. Mr. Brett 
blames the short life of fiction and the 
short sales of poetry and other dignified 
forms of literature upon various condi- 
tions, one of them the decline of bookish 
conversation. “The late Goldwin Smith,” 
he observes, “the last time the writer 
saw him in New York, remarked that he 
had not heard a book mentioned at a 
dinner table for several years.” 

But that, of course, is not the only 
condition to blame for the relative 
stand-still in American bookselling, 
while the sale of motor cars and safety 
razors and cigarets ascends by leaps and 
bounds. There is the failure of publish- 
ers and booksellers to devise new and 
efficient methods of distribution, to 
correspond with newer conditions in 
American life. And there is the relative 


déearness of American books: a consid-: 


eration upon which THE INDEPENDENT 
has commented more than once. But 
what is the remedy? 

The only one which the publisher 
recommends in detail is the issue of 
large editions at “popular” prices of all 
works that justify or promise to justify 
such issue. This unfortunately means 
lower royalties nominally for authors, 
but is in theory more than compensated 
by the far greater volume of sales upon 
which royalties may be based. Mr. 
Brett might well have added that his 
own company has made notable progress 
in this direction, in issuing such works 
as Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt 
at Interpretation, and agricultural books 
by Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, and novels 
by James Lane Allen and others, at a 
price less than half that of ordinary 
duodecimo volumes. These are, of course, 
copyrighted works. In the case of older 
texts we have such excellent series as the 
Bohn, Everyman’s Library, the Uni- 
versal Classics, the Muses’ Library, etc. 
But probably the reading world cannot 
progress if it is confined in its economies 
to books originally published a half cen- 
tury or two centuries or twenty cen- 
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turies ago. The questions which Mr. 
Brett raises in the Atlantic are interest- 
ing to all readers of books and they 
should interest the makers of books, 
above all. That there are many of these 
is suggested by the fact that from eleven 
to fourteen thousand volumes are now 
annually published in the United States 
alone, and that this stupendous figure 
represents perhaps no more than two per 
cent of the total number of book manu- 
scripts submitted to American publish- 
ers for publication. 

The service of a journal which, 
like THE INDEPENDENT, is old-fashioned 
enough to sift this enormous output of 
the presses, presenting to readers esti- 
mates of the value of those wor s in all 
fields and literatures most likely to in- 
terest or instruct alert men and women, 
is indeed considerable. We pride our- 
selves that these estimates are, in our . 
own case at least, unprejudiced and 
thoughtful, in spite of the increasing 
difficulties of the task as the volume of 
books rises flood-like year by year and 
month by month, burying the literary 
editor’s desk under rivers of writing 
ephemeral or immature. In our opinion, 
one detriment and deterrent to intelli- 
gent book reviewing and book reading 
and book buying in America is the low 
standard set by many publishers in the 
field of fiction. Tho our stage is by no 
means distinguished, it escapes a vast 
deal of .crudity by reason of the cost- 
liness of “producing” any play at all. 
A play that lives but a few weeks is 
too expensive a luxury for managers to 
risk any oftener than necessary; where 
the life of a novel, on the other hand; 
is one month, novels “kill” one an- 
other, both literally and figuratively. 
For if only two novels in a hundred are 
ever printed, perhaps it is only one in 
a thousand that is worth reviewing, 
buying or even reading. And no one 
would suffer—authors least of all—if 
critical standards were higher in our 
modern fiction. The modern cult of form- 
lessness in novels is only one of the evils 
at which one is tempted to point an 
accusing finger. And if criticism is of 
any service it is, above all, in signalizing 
the most worthy fiction, stigmatizing the 
unworthy, and maintaining a discreet 
silence as to that fiction of which the life 
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is, as this publisher of high 
writes, a space of thirty days. 


ideals 


Sham Universities 


The annual reports of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Yeaching always give important infor- 
mation on other subjects than the dis- 
tribution of pensions to college teachers. 
One of those in the report just issued 
has to do with sham universities, and 
it gathers into a garbage-can quite a 
number of those which have been too 
publicly advertising the degrees they 
have to sell. 

Too many of them have their head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C.; and one 
of the most pernicious of them is the 
Oriental University. The president, who 
claims the degrees of Ph.D., S.T.D., 
S. 0. D. (what is it?) and LL. D., is also 
dean and professor in a multitude of 
departments in its Orientalistic Semi- 
nary, West Asian, Indian, African, 
Oceanic and Amerindian, and is also 
head of a multitude of other depart- 
ments, as diverse as religion, classics, 
theomonistic theology, the civil service, 
and he is professor of literature, jour- 
nalism and drama, international law and 
diplomacy, and offers degrees in any- 
thing, even to aeronautics; and every- 
thing is taught—penmanship, Vedantic 
philosophy, psychic mediumship and 
spirit photography. There are twenty- 
three varieties of degrees offered, of 
course to non-resident students. And this 
is a university, incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia; and 
has no property, no buildings, is a 
structure of froth, but seeks dupes on 
the published claim that its graduates 
“will not fail in a competition with the 


graduate students of Berlin, Oxford and 


Harvard universities.” 

Then there is the Carnégie University, 
of Wilmington, Del., which claims to 
have affiliated with it a number of edu- 
cational institutions elsewhere; and it 
gives pictures of them, with “Carnegie 
University” in great signs across the 
front, which are really office or apart- 
ment buildings, and carry no such sign. 
It offers five courses, the announcements 
simply copied from the catalogs of repu- 
table institutions. Of course, the object 
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is to get money from anibitious fools or 
knaves for bogus degrees on a pretense 
of teaching by correspondence. The 
president, we are told, had been convict- 
ed of the illegal practice of medicine, 
and later arrested for using the mails to 
defraud, and forfeited the bail and is a 
fugitive from justice. 

There have been a multitude of such 
fake universities, for whose baccalau- 
reates we have no pity. The most amaz- 
ing title is one in Latin, which we trans- 
late, the Veterinary University of Ara- 
bian Glanders, which, we take it, appeals 
to horse doctors. Then there is the Na- 
tional College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, which, when incorporated 
in 1897, certified to property of $272.50; 
the Washington Christian College, which 
in 1911 certified to $700; and the more 
opulent American International Uni- 
versity, which certified to real estate, in 
Mexico, valued at $31,000. The names of 
these sham universities as given in the 
report are legion, attracted to Washing- 
ton, such as the American Capitol Uni- 
versity, the University College, the Poto- 
mac University, the North American 
University, Washington University, and 
so on, which we may assume were or- 
ganized just to sell degrees; and one, 
Monroe College, specifies over sixty de- 
grees to be offered. 

Now, what should be done to get rid 
of this nuisance, this fraud? Congress 
governs the District of Columbia, and 
the present law allows these shams to be 
incorporated. The Carnegie Foundation 
suggests that any college seeking incor- 
poration should prove that it possesses 
property of at least $20,000, and any 
university at least $100,000. This is mod- 
est enough. Congress should pass such 
an act, and so should every State. At 
present only three States—New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania—have any 
such law. 


In Brief 


The progress of prohibition is seen in the 
fact that there are now in this country 
more than 500 cities and towns with a popu- 
lation of 5000 or more in which the sale of 
alcoholic liquors is forbidden, and nearly 
200 of them have over 10,000 population. 
There are nine States, with a population 
of nearly 15,000,000, whose people have 





adopted prohibition. They began to talk of 
a prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, but the time for that is not yet, altho 
nearly the last law under President Taft 
was to aid prohibition States to prevent the 
introduction of the poison. And yet people 
still say, what they say of the social evil, 
that the alcoholic evil has always existed, 
always will exist, and that the only way 
is to segregate it, localize it in poor quar- 
ters, and shut it out of the respectable resi- 
dence districts. 


It is a very curious fact brought out in 
a bulletin by the Bureau of Education that 
in the secondary schools of Latin America 
Latin is not included in the curricula. The 
exceptions are, in Haiti and Columbia, 
where Latin is taught to a limited extent. 
In the universities the teachers of Spanish 
and French literature are, at least in Chile, 
required to have acquired a knowledge of 
Latin, but not their pupils. In some coun- 
tries it is positively forbidden to teach 
Latin, altho one would think that in Latin 
countries the language would be favored. 
Probably the reason is, that the system of 
public education is a protest against eccle- 
siastical education and Latin is thought of 
as an ecclesiastical language. 


The new income tax law in Wiscon- 
sin, and elsewhere, perhaps, requires all 
business corporations to take an annual in- 
voice the last days of December in order to 
report January 1. Christmas shopping has 
kept merchants and clerks on the jump for 
six weeks, until all the girls are thoroly 
tired out and the boys and men pretty well 
used up. Heretofore they have been able to 
look forward to a rest-spell after Christ- 
mas, but now they must double their labors 
into midnight hours, after business has 
closed for the day, in order to get that in- 
voice ready in time. The law should be 
changed, making the income year begin 
February 1. The remedy is simple. 


Mr. Porter L. A. Ferguson has a grand 
agricultural scheme which he will back with 
$5,000,000. In the woodland region of north- 
central Wisconsin he has purchased 80,000 
acres of fine land, and he will open it up to 
selling eight-acre farms to Scotchmen, on 
long terms of payment, and establish an 
agricultural college; and require and teach 
the very best methods of farming, and sup- 
ply in advance houses and buildings and 
stock. He plans to create a model farming 
community. It is a kind idealism that wisely 
carried out will succeed. 


The story of the secession to Rome of the 
Anglican Augustinians of Caldey fills the 
English ecclesiastical press. The reason they 
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give is that they wanted to be under more 
authority, to enjoy more submission, to be 
obedient. So, of course, they had no place 
in a Protestant Church and they left it, just 
as a multitude of priests, not a few of them 
members of the religious orders, have left 
the Church of Rome, because they thought 
they ought to have the right of private 
judgment. Let each go, for peace’s sake, 
where he belongs. 


Montenegro dares all Europe, and, what 
is worse, dares Austria; and her king says 
she cannot yield, but must take to herself 
the territory the Turks took from her three 
‘enturies ago. It is sublime courage. The 
combined Powers can blockade but will not 
invade the land to drive back the Montene- 
grins; but Austria threatens it. It is none 
of Austria’s business. She has already taken 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by force, and is de- 
vermined to control the proposed state of 
Albania. 


The accidental descent of a German dirig- 
ible in French territory was an incident 


_that might have produced very unhappy re- 


sults, and which may yet be personally un- 
happy for the officer in command. But the 
French Government behaved in a very 
handsome way. It was not made a prize, 
nor, we are told from German sources, was 
advantage taken of the opportunity to learn 
the German secret, and no officer inspected 
it. That was high French honor and cour- 
tesy to a dreaded foe. 


President G. E. MacLean, of the State 
University of Iowa, calls for a standard re- 
organization of our higher education, since 
the increasingly high professional stand- 
ards make the graduate twenty-six or twen- 
ty-seven years old before he can begin to 
practise his profession. Then the proper 
remedy is not to reduce the standard so 
much as it is to begin education earlier, and 
to save a year, at least, in learning to read 
and spell, by the use of a phonetic alphabet. 


If the German Government succeeds in 
carrying out its plan for the storage of 
$90,000,000 in gold in the Julius Tower of 
the Spandau Foftress, that means the with- 
drawal from circulation of about one- 
seventieth of the world’s supply of its mone- 
tary basis. Query: What effect will this 
have on the cost of living? 


One who takes an evil risk must not 
shrink from taking the consequences, If the 
English suffragets set Britain aflame they 
must not fret about going to jail. If Julian 
Hawthorne robs investors by false reports 
no mercy should be asked for him if he is 
sentenced for a year. It is mild punishment. 





Mr. Morgan’s Career 


An . Analysis of the Character Underlying His Financial Achievements 
By A. D. Noyes 


{[Mr. Noyes writes from long knowledge of American finance. For twenty-two years he has 
been financial editor of the New York Evening Post. An Amherst graduate, he has lectured on 
economic subjects at Harvard, Illinois and New York Universities. In 1898 he wrote Thirty Years 
of American Finance, extending the history in 1909 to cover the additional decade. His pamphlet, 
The Free Coinage Catechism, circulated widely in 1896.—EDITOR. | 


Few important characters in American 
life of our day, and few important ca- 
reers, have been subject to more dispute, 
as regards their influence on American 
affairs and American ideas, than those 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. That he was, per- 
haps with one exception, the most strik- 
ing and interesting figure of the day in 
American affairs—at all events, the fig- 
ure that most imprest itself on the pub- 
lic imagination—there can be no doubt 
whatever. On that point all of the critics, 
favorable and unfavorable, agree. This 
is true, moreover, in an international 
sense. A cable appreciation, sent on Mon- 
day to a New York newspaper by a well- 
known correspondent in Lombard Street, 
described him as having been, to the 
average Englishman, “The personifica- 
tion of America’s wealth, energy and 
financial organization.” 

The characterization did not overstate 
the case. In 1901, when Mr. Morgan un- 
doubtedly reached the climax of his 
financial prestige, his power and achieve- 
ments were looked upon, not only in New 
York, but in Europe, as something akin 
to necromancy. Even in the discussions 
of eminent foreign financiers. there 
seemed in those days to be an underlying 
acceptance of the idea that something 
superhuman had to do with achievements 
so contrary to all precedent in the world’s 
financial history. Those achievements, in 
fact, had followed one another to a rapid 
and bewildering climax during the few 
months preceding the organization of the 
Steel Corporation, and they were fairly 
capped by the floating of that billion- 
dollar organization in a way and on a 
scale which no financier in the world 
would have pronounced possible a year 
vefore. 

At the same time, and in the United 
States, a spirit of adulation mixed, one 
might almost say, with a sort of super- 


stition, pervaded the popular ideas and 
published comments regarding Mr. Mor- 
gan. It is not too much to say that no 
tinancial magnate in the world’s history 
ever occupied so extraordinary a posi- 
tion of prestige thruout all financial com- 
munities, home and foreign, as he occu- 
pied at that moment. Afterward came the 
inevitable reaction, and it came with the 
greater force because the conception of 
his achievements which had previously 
prevailed had been based on very erro- 
neous assumptions regarding the nature 
of those exploits themselves. Part of this 
misconception no doubt arose from the 
mere fact that a financier, whose previ- 
ous history had been the embodiment of 
conservatism, had suddenly branched out 
into enterprises and undértakings of so 
daring and venturesome a character. 
When the visible reaction came on the 
stock exchanges in the market valuations 
of the huge combinations of capital 
whose stock had been inflated on so amaz- 
ing a scale—when one of them turned 
out to have been so ill conceived at the 
start that it was never able to pay divi- 
dends, and when another, the largest of 
all, which had begun by paying 4 per 
cent dividends on its common shares, got 
into such a position that its common 
stock fell below 9 cents on the dollar in 
the market—the public attitude changed 
rapidly. Not merely were there then 
heard the qualifying views of sober crit- 
ics, but the professional muckraker took 
a hand in the discussions. 

As time went on, Mr. Morgan was held 
up to public view by those authorities as 
something like a robber chieftain. 
Whereas, even in 1907, popular discus- 
sion of his connection with the panic was 
surcharged with applause over the preva- 
lent notion that Mr. Morgan, single- 
handed, had saved the day and rescued 
the structure of American credit, a year 
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later Senator La Follette was capable of 
rising in Congress and accusing Mr. 
Morgan by name of having deliberately 
caused the panic of 1907 for selfish pur- 
poses, and of having intentionally aggra- 
vated the situation by helping along the 
break of prices in the hour of crisis, in 
order to snatch personal bargains from 
the market. Still more recently came the 
Money Trust inquiry, obviously aimed at 
Morgan and at Morgan’s dictatorship 
over American banking and industry— 
an inquiry which culminated in the 
extraordinary cross-examination of Mr. 
Morgan himself at Washington before 
the Pujo committee. Nowhere else per- 
haps can so clear a notion, both of Mr. 
Morgan’s own ideas on finance and of 
the ideas of those who opposed him at 
all points, be so clearly ascertained as in 
the full report of that two-day hearing. 

In such a case as this, the inquiry 
which arises in the minds of observers 
who wish to determine the real historical 
place of so important a public character 
is, What kind of man, from the point of 
view either of large finance or of social 
problems in general, was Mr. Morgan? 
Was his career useful and valuable to the 
fundamental interests of America, or 
was he, as his hostile critics have de- 
clared, a feudal despot in finance who 
had seized violently on the credit and 
natural resources of the country which 
should have been otherwise utilized for 
the benefit of the people at large, and 
who employed his enormous power to pile 
up wealth for himself and his associates 
at the expense of the average American 
citizen? I believe that I have not over- 
stated the two alternatives which con- 
front each other in this inquiry. 

The inquiry involves three questions. 
The first has to do with Mr. Morgan’s 
individual character. The second con- 
cerns the methods, financial and other- 
wise, habitually employed by him. The 
third has to do with the perhaps larger 
question of his ideals and judgments re- 
garding the past, present and future of 
American institutions, and his own rela- 
tion to them. In answering these ques- 
tions, it must first be said that, from be- 
ginning to end of his career, he was an 
uncompromising individualist. He  be- 
lieved, and he embodied that belief in all 
his actions and policies, that the real 
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prosperity of the United States was in- 
separably bound up with the interests of 
himself and his associates. This view, 
which is not unusual in high finance, but 
which has rarely been carried into action 
as it was by Mr. Morgan, may be correct 
in a given instance, but it is always 
probable that it will be incorrect in oth- 
ers. It is perfectly true that national 
prosperity is the only avenue to success 
for the enterprises of large bankers and 
investors. But that is another thing from 
saying that their own conception of their 
personal interests is the touchstone of 
prosperity, or that their ideas as to what 
is true prosperity may always be relied 
upon. 

The danger in all such instances is 
that the man of powerful will and almost 
boundless resources will act on the basis 
of his prejudices, and while shaping his 
action in accordance with the convictions 
of his own reasoning, will refuse to 
listen to the teaching of enlightened stu- 
dents of problems of the day, when their 
conclusions conflict. with his own. Such 
men will often acquire just public recog- 
nition as the embodiment of courage, 
patriotism and real achievement; but 
there will certainly be times when what 
is at one moment rightly described as 
resolution, constancy and public spirit, 
will fall into the category of obstinacy, 
and will end by clashing hopelessly with 
the intelligent, progressive spirit of the 
times. 

Much of this characterization belongs 
to Mr. Morgan. As a confirmed individu- 
alist and a man of unbending will he 
brushed aside not only the opponents 
whom he encountered in his own field, 
but the critics who could not agree with 
his methods and practices. On the other 
hand, his career presents no parallel with 
that of the financial vampires who in 
their day were described as great Wall 
Street leaders, but whose actual opera- 
tions in finance and industry were divid- 
ed between building and destroying. Mr. 
Morgan never played this double role. 
Not only was he always an optimist, but, 
in intention at any rate, he was always a 
conservator. He was himself fond of re- 
peating the maxim stated to him by his 
father, at the beginning of the son’s 
career in American finance: “Remember 
that the man who is a bear on the United 
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States will always ‘go broke.’ ” There can 
be no question, to those familiar with Mr. 
Morgan’s history, that he held to this 
principle thruout his career. Moreover, 
in notable contrast with great numbers 
of eminent predecessors and associates 
in the high finance of Wall Street, he was 
never a double dealer, a cheat or a liar. 
His word was his bond, and was so 
recognized by the financial world at 
large, to a degree which has rarely been 
witnessed in the history of any other 
man. Whatever may be said as to the 
wisdom of the huge foreign borrowings 
of his house in times of extravagant 
financial promotion—they were esti- 
mated sometimes at $50,000,000, with 
only the name of his house for their 
security—the fact remains that opera- 
tions on such a scale would have been 
inconceivable except on the supposition 
of complete confidence of the financial 
world in Mr. Morgan’s given word and 
in his real ulterior purposes. 

Mr. Morgan’s financial methods in- 
volved use of the highest financial judg- 
ment of his associates, tho always along 
the lines of his own convictions; employ- 
ment of the best financial talent in the 
practical working out of his ideas; and 
no stinting of expenditure of capital for 
a determined purpose. These prelim- 
naries granted, his own imperious will 
dominated everything. That domination 
absolutely broke down the stubborn re- 
sistance of a large part of the banking 
community in such episodes as those of 
1895 and 1901. In the earlier of those 
years, when Mr. Morgan undertook the 
task of protecting the United States 
Treasury from the exhausting drain of 
gold thru absolutely blockading the chan- 
nels of foreign exchange and gold export, 
the highest experts in the foreign ex- 
change community pronounced the under- 
taking impossible in the first place, and 
dangerous if it were possible. Mr. Mor- 
gan did not listen to them, but proceeded, 
first, with his plans of obtaining the per- 
sonal acquiescence, willing or unwilling, 
of every banking house capable of financ- 
ing large gold exports; next, with the 
necessary arrangements for borrowing 
in enormous sums abroad with a view to 
meeting the accumulating obligations 
which were not to be satisfied in gold, 
and, finally, with his protective opera- 
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tions on the domestic stock and money 
markets. 

Similarly, in 1901, not only was the 
formation of the billion-dollar Steel Cor- 
poration considered by Wall Street itself 
a hazardous if not impracticable achieve- 
ment, but when the moment came to 
form an underwriting syndicate which 
should pledge itself to take up and pay 
for all of the stock not subscribed for by 
the general public, the first answer of the 
financial institutions invited to partici- 
pate reflected something like consterna- 
tion. No one could tell how much of that 
new stock would come back upon their 
hands, and every one of them was aware 
that the operation as a whole was of 
questionable character, when undertaken 
by a fiduciary banking institution. Mr. 
Morgan’s personal determination broke 
down all such opposition; the banks, the 
trust companies, and in the end the life 
insurance companies were enlisted in the 
undertaking, and their codperation was 
brought about again when the Steel 
Trust financing was approaching a criti- 
cal period and an underwriting syndicate 
with even more unfavorable prospects 
than those of the “first Steel syndicate” 
had to be prepared for. 

Now, such determined overriding of 
timidity, of conservatism and of haphaz- 
ard opposition will, in modern finance, 
have the best of results in at least some 
cases. With Mr. Morgan, however, its 
scope of operation was rendered more pe- 
culiar by one fundamental fault, perhaps 
inseparable from his training and char- 
acter. If his financial projects and his 
public testimony regarding them are tec 
be taken as evidence, he believed that 
capital, when accumulated in large 
enough amount and with sufficient con- 
centration, can accomplish anything, and 
can bring about enduring results. Now, 
capital can accomplish much. Figura- 
tively speaking, one may say that it can 
make water run uphill. But it cannot 
keep the water running uphill forever, 
and sometimes, in the vicissitudes of 
finance, it cannot make the water stay 
on the top of the hill. Mr. Morgan swept 
aside such considerations, ignored this 
basic fact, and thereby came about what 
must be classed as the notable failures of 
his career. 

In 1895, for instance, while it is true 
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that his contract with the Government 
was exactly fulfilled, there was a larger 
implied contract, namely, that thru this 
damming up of the channels of ex- 
change the United States Treasury would 
be placed in a position where it could 
deal thereafter on even and satisfactory 
terms with the money market. What hap- 
pened, however, was that after the cor- 
nered exchange market had continued for 
a certain time to obstruct gold exports, 
merchants not previously engaged in the 
foreign exchange business on their own 
account entered that market, drew out 
the gold of the Treasury, and broke down 
the forestalling operations of the syndi- 
cate. In the end, the outflow of gold and 
the drain upon the Treasury were prob- 
ably greater than they would have been 
but for the operations of Mr. Morgan’s 
syndicate. 

The results of the great promoting 
operations of 1901 were in their field 
even more problematical. An endless 
series of industrial combinations seemed 
to be on the cards, each involving the 
tying up of the market’s capital re- 
sources on an enormous scale. First, a 
succession of amalgamations in the sev- 
eral branches of the steel trade were 
financed and capitalized on the basis of 
extravagant valuations for the stock 
which was to be sold to the general pub- 
lic. Next came the banding together in 
the Steel Corporation of all these other 
combinations, with the further drain 
upon capital and credit which was in- 
volved. A series of railway combinations, 
conceived along similar lines, came al- 
most simultaneously, culminating in the 
famous Northern Securities merger, 
which was itself an outcome of the fran- 
tic contest between Mr. Morgan’s party 
and that of Mr. Harriman for possession 
of one of the great railway prizes. Nei- 
ther of these financiers took account of 
intrinsic values in this contest for con- 
trol. At last came the so called “Shipping 
Trust” —the International Mercantile 
Marine—the conception of which has 
since been pronounced by the best 
authorities in that field as utterly un- 
sound, but which called for $150,000,000 
capital. 

All these processes of amalgamation 
and exploitation involved necessarily a 
mad speculation on the part of the gen- 
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eral public and therefore a continued 
strain on the money market’s resources. 
It led with inevitable logic to ihe Wall 
Street crash of 1903, properly known as 
the “rich men’s panic” because the men 
who had been engaged in these extraor- 
dinary operations were the parties chief- 
ly embarrassed. It is true that the halt 
was first called when the United States 
Government intervened to stop the rapid 
progress toward industrial monopoly 
thru these trade amalgamations, but it 
is equally true that economic law and 
the financial markets themselves had in- 
tervened, before that, to stop the even 
more rapid progress toward exhaustion 
of the world’s capital resources in the 
extravagant inflation of values. My per- 
sonal conviction is that the challenge to 
these industrial amalgamations thru the 
Northern Securities suit under the Anti- 
Trust Law was what Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
described it at the time—“a blessing in 
disguise’—and that if some such out- 
side check had not been applied, the 
whole unnatural structure of inflated 
credit would eventually have been 
brought down in a collapse far worse and 
more lasting than that of 1907. 

To what extent the same criticism 
holds true of the later power over bank- 
ing combinations ascribed to Mr. Morgan 
it is more difficult to say. It is not true 
that this control represented wholly a 
selfish determination to establish mono- 
poly over credit. Selfish motives may un- 
doubtedly have existed in those opera- 
tions, as they do in all such matters. But 
the fundamental fact is that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s financial prestige, after 1907, was 
still so high that financiers and institu- 
tions naturally clustered about him and 
submitted to his dominating will when he 
chose to exercise it. But in such a situa- 
tion dangers existed not altogether dis- 
similar to those which surrounded the 
industrial exploitations of an earlier 
period. It is a highly interesting ques- 
tion, how far the system of banking alli- 
ances which thus grew up was due to 
Mr. Morgan’s personality alone, and how 
far to other causes and influences of the 
day. 

As regards Mr. Morgan’s ideas and 
judgments regarding American institu- 
tions, it may be said that they were those 
of an optimist and a patriotic citizen, 
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but at the same time those of a man 
whose attitude toward affairs was always 
regulated by his training and his preju- 
dices. Mr. Morgan was a man of power- 
ful intellect. He was never one of the 
unreconciled in politics. He recognized 
the changing aspects of American social 
and political affairs from generation to 
generation; yet, perhaps thru the very 
force of his character and of the circum- 
stances created by his achievements, he 
was unable to adapt himself and this 
methods to such changes. Movements in 
our social or political life which obstruct- 
ed projects which he believed to be the 
proper order of the day, he resisted— 
tho rarely, if ever, by the insidious meth- 
ods of a Gould or Vanderbilt. But the 
mere fact of resistance, even when pas- 
sive, embittered people on the other side; 
all the more so when the time arrived for 
popular comparisons of the enormous 
wealth achieved thru Mr. Morgan’s un- 
dertakings with the pressure of high cost 
of living on the income of the average 
man. It was this which led to the extra- 
vagant assertions on the floor of Con- 
gress such as that of the member from 
Oregon regarding the 91,800,000 Amer- 
icans who were “the industrial slaves of 
the remaining 200,000,” and which made 
it possible for such nonsense to be lis- 
tened to respectfully by the irritated 
general public. On the other hand, Mr. 
Morgan was never a cynic in his views 
on either political or social affairs, and 
always believed that in the end the out- 
come would be for the best. Yet instinc- 
tively that outcome was identified in his 
mind with methods and institutions em- 
bodying his own ideas of personal initia- 
tive and control. His remark to a confer- 
ence called to discuss the Aldrich plan 
for a central banking institution, that 
he saw no reason for such an under- 
taking, since the banks of New York in 
their present relations already provided 
all the necessary machinery of a central 
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bank, was absolutely characteristic of his 
mental attitude. 

When, therefore, the question is asked 
again, just what has been Mr. Morgan’s 
real and abiding influence on the finan- 
cial, industrial and social history of: the 
United States, there are some opposing 
and conflicting considerations to be kept 
in mind. I have laid the greater empha- 
sis on those which qualify the concep- 
tion of his career which most people held 
in 1901 and 1907, because, without tak- 
ing full account of such offsetting points 
of view, it is impossible to gain a clear 
understanding of his place in the history 
of the times. One might easily go on to 
describe the necessity which existed, in 
the chaotic conditions prevalent in Amer- 
ican industry and finance during the 
early nineties, for exactly such a power- 
ful central personality, whose dominat- 
ing will and control over other men was 
combined with strict integrity, great 
skill and experience in the field of legiti- 
mate banking, and unswerving devotion 
to what he regarded as the interests of 
his country. Only when lapse of time has 
permitted mature comparison of his re- 
markable career with that of other great 
figures in the domain of American 
finance will it be possible fully to appre- 
ciate what those qualities, exercised as 
they were, meant to the legitimate busi- 
ness interests of the country in the try- 
ing period between 1893 and 1897. As 
regards the later period, perhaps the his- 
tory of Mr. Morgan is best summed up 
by saying that it embodied in itself the 
events and tendencies of his day. But 
when one reflects on the great and fun- 
damental changes which have been going 
on so rapidly in American social and po- 
litical affairs these past few years, that 
statement necessitates the further con- 
clusion that his career, ideals and meth- 
ods as then applied belong to an era that 
is already past. 

New York City. 





Repudiation of a Church Name 


By G. Monroe Royce 


[The author of this article is rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Thomas, New 


Windsor-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. H 


e is a clergyman of wide experience, both in the American Church 


and in the Church of England, and has written much on subjects both ecclesiastical and general. 
The question which he opens to our readers with so much ‘emphasis threatens to raise a stormy 
issue in the meeting of the Episcopal General Convention next October, and the Church papers are 
already giving much space to its discussion. The East generally prefers to retain the name Prot- 


estant, while the West more generally wishes the name Catholic. 


The discussion is complicated 


with the further one of representation in the General Convention by membership instead of by 


dioceses.— EDITOR. ] 


The diocese of California of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has, according 
to the daily press, adopted a resolution 
expressing a wish that the name of the 
Church may be changed to “The Holy 
Catholic Church of America.” As this 
matter came up in the last General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, and is 
likely to come up again in the next tri- 
ennial convention, which is to meet in 
New York during October of this year, 
I think it opportune to venture a word 
or two on this subject in order that the 
public at large may understand the 
cause and meaning of this movement to 
change the name of one of the historic 
churches of America. 

And first of all, this matter should 
not, I think, be mixt up with questions 
of churchmanship, high or low, broad or 
what not. Altho it appears that what is 
called the High Church party is more 
or less identified with this movement, 
which is to my mind a question prima- 
rily of loyalty to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of 
America, the name that was given to 
this Church at its baptism, and the 
name by which it has been known for 
125 years. It may not be a pretty name, 
but it is a distinctive name, and has 
- served very well during the whole period 
of our national history. 

Many persons, no doubt, are not alto- 
gether pleased with the sound of their 
own names, but most persons have the 
good sense and good taste not to make 
themselves ridiculous before their neigh- 
bors and friends by changing their 
names from Smith, Jones or Robinson to 
something more high sounding and aris- 
tocratic. People who do that kind of 
thing are laughed at, for they not only 
expose their want of humor, but they 
betray a vein of innate snobbishness. 
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Well, I fear there are such things as 
ecclesiastical foppery and snobbery, and 
this agitation to change the historic 
name of a great American Church seems 
to me a case in point. But it is more 
than that; and I think it should be 
pointed out with perfect clearness, but 
without intending any stigma of any 
kind, that the leaders of this movement 
appear to be for the most part alien 
clerics, who are Americans neither by 
birth nor citizenship; hence the total 
absence of any feeling of loyalty for the 
birth-name of the Church and its his- 
toric associations. 

The leader of this movement on the 
Pacific Coast is a clergyman with Eng- 
lish orders, who has not been a dozen 
years in this country, and who is still a 
“British subject.” This gentleman is 
carrying on a most active, vigorous and 
militant “campaign for the change of 
name,” to use his own words, and is 
asking the public to subscribe to his war 
chest. He has circularized the whole 
clerical body of the Church, and has 
succeeded, so it seems, in capturing the 
diocese (California) in which he. is at 
present residing, and he has accom- 
plished this result in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the bishop of that diocese. He 
must therefore be an opponent worthy 
of respect, whatever one may think of 
his propaganda. The leader of this agi- 
tation on the Atlantic Coast was also a 
“priest” with English orders and with- 
out American citizenship. But this dis- 
tinguished doctor of divinity is no long- 
er in orders and has left the country. 

The Churchman, which is the only 
organ of the Episcopal Church in the 
Eastern states, has recently changed 
ownership and editorship, and as re- 
cently changed from an attitude of hos- 
tility to this propaganda to one of 
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friendliness; and it is a somewhat curi- 
ous and rather significant fact that the 
new editor is not an American by birth 
or citizenship; nor were his ecclesiastical 
orders conferred upon him by the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church. I think these 
facts alone are sufficient to justify me in 
my contention that this agitation has 
not a native origin and is un-American 
in spirit. 

These men are not, of course, con- 
scious of anything like disloyalty to this 
historic American Church; they are sim- 
ply out of touch with the temper of the 
American people, which has little pa- 
tience with such ecclesiastical tomfool- 
ery. 

The American people have, once for 
all, accorded to a certain Christian 
Church organization the name Catholic, 
and they have at the same time accorded 
to all other Christian Churches the com- 
prehensive appellation of Protestant, 
and all King George’s horses and all 
King George’s men can’t pull these two 
names down from the places which have 
been assigned them by this common con- 
sent. This may be the result of igno- 
rance, and these agitators may know 
much more than the rest of us about the 
proper meaning of Catholic and Prot- 
estant. But illiterate as this verdict of 
the American people may be, it is a final 
judgment, and I advise these very supe- 
rior persons to accept it and cease mak- 
ing themselves a nuisance and the Epis- 
copal Church ridiculous. 

Words may be known sometimes by 
the company they keep, even more than 
by their etymological derivation, and 
Protestant is one of these words. More- 
over, this final verdict of the American 
people as to the popular and proper use 
of these two historic names, does not 
connote nor in the slightest degree indi- 
cate any disposition on the part of the 
public to take sides or show favors to 
any persons or parties. It simply records 
the fact that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Americans understand the word 
Catholic to apply to one great division 
of the Christian world, and the word 
Protestant to include others. And there- 
fore, for a small body, an almost insig- 
nificant body of clerics in the Episcopal 
Church, to disregard this universally 
accepted fact, and insist upon using 
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these words in a different sense, is to 
cause confusion, create irritation, and 
hinder the good feeling which has here- 
tofore existed as regards these matters. 

I do not believe that one-tenth of the 
communicants and supporters of the 
Episcopal Church think for one moment 
that this popular and friendly under- 
standing with regard to the meaning of 
these two words does the slightest harm 
or injustice to any Church or any cause. 

And yet in the face of all these well- 
known facts, this agitation to drop the 
word Protestant and insert the word 
Catholic in the name of the Episcopal 
Church very nearly succeeded, at the 
last General Convention, and may finally 
succeed at the next Church Council. But 
how, it may be asked, can such a thing 
be brought about if a vast majority of 
Churchmen, clerical and lay, are opposed 
to such a change? 

This undemocratic and truly astound- 
ing state of things in the Episcopal 
Church is explained by the fact that the 
voting in the convention—where all the 
Church laws are made—is in effect by 
dioceses, and not by communicants of 
the Church. 

For example, the diocese of California, 
which has just instructed its delegates 
to the General Convention to vote for 
the change of name, has a clerical roll 
of only 93, and its communicants, cler- 
ical and lay, number 9352, whilst the 
diocese of New York has a clerical list 
of 416, and numbers 86,944 communi- 
cants. Yet the diocese of California 
casts as many votes in the councils of 
the Church as the diocese of New York. 

Or if representation were based upon 
taxation, the diocese of New York 
would have more votes than a dozen dio- 
ceses west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
For the diocese of New York gives more 
money to the general cause of Church 
work than a dozen such dioceses as Cali- 
fornia. This is enough to show that a 
change of name may take place in the 
face of an overwhelming majority 
against it. I think it would actually be 
found that even in such dioceses as Cali- 
fornia the delegates do not fairly repre- 
sent the will of the majority, and that 
if this question were put directly to a 
popular vote, not a single diocese would 
support this movement. I believe, there- 
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fore, that a victory for this propaganda 
in the General Convention, as now con- 
stituted, would be the most undemo- 
cratic thing that has ever occurred in 
this country. It would indeed be Zrossly 
unfair from every point of view, so 
grossly, in fact, as to outrage the feel- 
ings of loyalty and decency of a very 
large body of the communicants and sup- 
porters of this Church; and I further 
believe that many of them would flatly 
refuse to accept such action as binding 
and would hold on to the name that was 
given their Church at its baptism, which 
took place at the very beginning of our 
national life. 

I don’t say this as a threat, but as a 
fair warning. Let these hypercritical, 
fidgety clerics remember, or let some 
one who knows the history of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church tell them, of 
the schism that rent this Church asun- 
der in 1873 over questions that never 
should have been urged. It is really diffi- 
cult to speak with patience of such a 
partisan agitation at the very time when 
the Episcopal Church is asking the 
whole Christian world, Catholic and 
Protestant, to cast aside their differ- 
ences, and unite as one brotherhood in 
presenting the message of the crucified 
Christ to all mankind. At such a time 
can Christian ministers or priests— 
whichever they prefer—find nothing bet- 


Springtime 
By J. 


A blackbird greeted me today, 
On swiftly moving wing; 

And as it passed it seemed to say, 
I’m glad because it’s spring. 

Near where I stood a linnet sang, 
Hid in a hawthorn bush; 

And overhead midst apple bloom, 
I heard the speckled thrush. 

Borne on the breeze cuck-coo, cuck-coo, 
Comes to my listening ear; 

Thou vagrant bird of alien ways, 
Thy cry assures, the spring is here. 

A brook that ran thru meadows green, 
Sang its song to me, 

It filled my heart with purest joy, 
With sweet tranquillity. 
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ter to do than to throw this apple of dis- 
cord into the councils of their Church? 

And now a final word. I have called 
this agitation un-American, and have re- 
ferred to some of the leaders with great 
plainness of speech. But I think the 
circumstances have justified my lan- 
guage. Still I should be troubled in my 
mind if what I have said should pain 
any one, or should be taken as reflecting 
in any way upon the large body of my 
brethren who have come to us from the 
great Mother Church of England, under 
whose standard I served for six happy 
years. These* ministers of Christ have 
brought many blessings with them. They 
have enriched our Church service in 
many ways, and have set us all high 
examples of order and industry which 
were much needed and for which we 
should be grateful. Take them man for 
man, they are the equal in every way 
of the native clergy and we bid them 
hearty welcome. There are, however, a 
few things which none but native Amer- 
icans are able, in the very nature of 
things, fully to understand and rightly 
to appreciate. And one of these things 
is the national temper; and this temper 
will not stand for ecclesiastical hair- 
splitting or fooling of any kind; and the 
Church that makes most of these trivial 
matters will be made least of by the 
American people. 


New Windsor-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


in England 


E. Mills 


Primrose, cowslip, buttercup, 
In field and lane abound, 

And in sequestered paths and nooks, 
The fragrant violet’s found. 

The gardens all are glorified, 
Dressed in living green; 

Tulip, crocus, hyacinth, 
In every garden seen. 

The alder and the common gorse, 
The daisy prim and neat, 

A thousand other plants and trees; 
’Tis paradise complete. 

A joy supreme is England’s spring; 
The land with flowers crowned, 
Home of my youth, I love thee well; 

To me ’tis hallowed ground. 


Stratford-on-Avon, England. 





The Control of Waterways 


Well-Tried Methods, Intelligently and Thoroly Applied, Would Lessen 
Flood Loss and Enrich the Nation 


By Francis G. Newlands 


[Senator Newlands, of Nevada, is chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
He is a recognized authority on the handling of water resources: and has been a leader.in the de- 
velopment of the arid lands by irrigation. In a time of public calamity it is essential to keep the 


broad 


problem of waterways control free from the confusion resulting from hasty and incom- 


plete schemes. Senator Newlands offers no panacea, but a comprehensive program.—EDITOR. ] 


In times of great disaster it is natural 
that men’s minds should turn, as soon as 
everything possible has been done to save 
life and alleviate suffering, to the means 
of preventing a recurrence of similar 
catastrophes. We are now facing a crisis 
which will put to the sharpest test our 
capacity for efficiency in dealing with 
things vital to the safety and hap- 
piness of our people. Will the interest 
that has been aroused in means of flood 
prevention be as lasting and well direct- 
ed as the response to appeals for help has 
been prompt and generous? 

Unfortunately, we have not yet a set- 
tled policy for the conservation of our 
natural resources, and the problems of 
river regulation and flood control are ob- 
scured by clouds of controversy. Instead 
of doing things, we are at each other’s 
throats on the question whether anything 
whatever can be, or shall be, done. As a 
believer in true conservation and one of 
the proponents of the policy of broaden- 
ing our river improvement work to in- 
clude other intimately related forms of 
conservation, I regret to observe an ap- 
parent disposition to take advantage of 
this opportunity to discredit those who 
favor such a policy. If there is ever a 
time when controversy is desirable, this 
is certainly not such a time. Disasters 
ought to bring men together, not to sep- 
arate them; and I feel sure we are all 
seeking the same ends, even tho by some- 
what diverse means—the prevention of 
loss by flood, the promotion and main- 
tenance of the navigability of our rivers, 
and the preservation and use of our re- 
sources for the best advantage of all. 

A casual reading of several influential 
papers for the past few days might not 
unreasonably lead the reader to under- 
stand that the advocates of the broaden- 


ing of the river improvement and flood 
control policy imagine that all the rain 
falling from the clouds, over the entire 
country, can be impounded in dams and 
prevented from reaching the rivers. Cer- 
tain statements of government engineers 
and others as to the rate of river flow 
during high water and the size of the 
reservoirs needed to restrain all the 
water precipitated during a season of 
rainfall have been widely heralded as 
proof that nothing whatever can be 
done. 

All this is very interesting, but quite 
beside the mark, because nothing of the 
kind has ever been proposed, so far as I 
am aware. That such ideas should be at- 
tributed to them is not very complimen- 
tary to the eminent scientists who are 
advocating water storage in the interest 
of river regulation and flood prevention, 
to the level-headed business men and 
skilled engineers who are preparing to 
initiate well planned works to this end, 
or to the hundreds of business men. 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and organizations of local and national 
scope which have endorsed my proposal 
for a comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem and the preparation of adequate 
plans. It may be possible that if all the 
houses hereafter built in the country are 
provided with hulls, masts, rudders and 
other means of enabling them to float 
with the tide, great loss might at some 
time and place be saved. Nobody has yet 
suggested such a hare-brained idea, but 
it appears that some debris requires to 
be cleared from men’s minds, just as the 
sufferers in Ohio and Indiana must clear 
away a deposit of mud, before construc- 
ive work can be done. 

The statement of Mr. M. O. Leighton. 
chief hydrographer of the Geological 
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Survey, which appeared a few days ago, 
set the whole matter in a clear. light. It 
is not against such epochal floods that 
the proposed enlargement of the river 
regulation policy is expected to bring im- 
munity, altho it is believed that it would 
in a measure reduce their destructive- 
ness; but rather against the average 
flood—such as occurs in 99 years out of 
100—the cumulated losses from which 
are probably greater than even from such 
phenomenal floods as the recent one. In 
this proposed program, the storage of 
water in reservoirs is only one of several 
means. The opponents of this policy ap- 
pear to hope, by substituting a part for 
the whole and by attributing to its ad- 
vocates ideas which never entered their 
minds, to discredit it in men’s minds. 
One public man has even gone so far as 
to say: “Reservoirs and dams would have 
served no good purpose. The fact is, the 
bursting of reservoirs added to the total 
of damage to life and property.” 

Now, aside from the fact, just point- 
ed out, that such statements are based 
upon an entire misapprehension of our 
purposes, the truth appears to be that 
the disasters in Ohio were aggravated by 
the giving way of a number of ancient 
dams, some of them dating back to the 
year 1840, which were known to be un- 
safe, and which Ohio governors and 
boards of public works have for years 
been vainly trying to have reconstructed. 
Moreover, I ask, is it fair to cite the giv- 
ing way of such structures as an argu- 
ment against the construction of safe 
modern works? Does any sensible man 
believe that if these dams had been re- 
cently built by government engineers 
they would have failed? And I must con- 
fess that I do not understand by what 
logic it is argued that, because a dam 
which breaks is a source of danger, a 
dam which does not break is not a source 
of safety and benefit. Let us have a little 
common sense, even in a time of crisis, 
and admit that tho dams which break 
help to create floods, yet dams which do 
not break help to prevent them. 

It is to be borne in mind that the func- 
tions of a dam constructed for the pur- 
pose of aiding river regulation and fleod 
prevention are exactly opposite to those 
of a dam constructed for the purpose of 


impounding water for domestic use. In 
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the latter case, the object is to keep the 
reservoir as full as possible all the time; 
while in the former case, the object is to 
keep it as nearly empty as circumstances 
will permit. The object is to hold back 
the flood water and check the run-off, 
temporarily; and then, when the danger 
is past, to let the water escape for the 
increase of the flow of the river and in 
order that the storage capacity of the 
reservoir may be available when the next 
rainfall comes. 

For years river navigation has been 
slowly dying and, on many streams where 
it once flourished, is now extinct. Along 
with this decay the character of the 
rivers themselves has been slowly chang- 
ing, the fluctuations between high and 
low water growing greater, the floods 
rising higher and becoming more and 
more destructive. Statistics show that 
there has been a steady increase, ever 
since the country’s settlement by white 
men, in the hight of the flood at New Or- 
leans, at Memphis, at Cairo, and at every 
place where a record has been kept. This 
notwithstanding the fact that enormous 
sums have been spent in deepening and 
widening channels and in leveeing and 
revetting banks. Every year the sums de- 
manded for this kind of work grow 
greater and more insistent, and every 
year the situation grows worse. Mean- 
while the apportionment of the appro- 
priations for the work has been made by 
Congress, with the result that it has be- 
come the prize of scandalous political 
scrambles, and that the work has been 
done in a haphazard, unconnected, un- 
scientific and wasteful manner. It is no 
wonder that thoughtful men have long 
realized that something is wrong and 
have been trying to find a remedy. 

Floods and low water, with their at- 
tending loss of life and property, caving 
river banks and shifting channels, soil 
erosion, sandbars, and other impediments 
to navigation, are all due to one cause, 
namely, the too rapid run-off of rain. 
What is needed in the rivers is not alter- 
nating extremes of high and low water, 
but steadiness and stability of flow; and 
what is needed on the land to prevent 
soil erosion and other destruction by 
floods, is precisely the thing which will 
make the flow of rivers stable; that is 
to say, the obstruction of run-off. If the 
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water which falls from the clouds is im- 
peded by any means, it is that much 
ionger in reaching the river (according 
to the nature of the impediment) ; buc 
according to the inadequacy of the ov- 
structions, it rushes so much the more 
swiftly and destructively into the tribu- 
taries and thence into the rivers. The 
means which prevent too rapid run-off 
are the same means which aid naviga- 
tion, prevent floods and turn water into 
a blessing instead of a curse. 

The means of preventing too rapid 
run-off proposed by the advocates of the 
enlargement of our river regulation pol- 
icy are several in number, and are all 
such as experience has shown to be help- 
ful to that end, as well as beneficial in 
themselves. If adopted, they will bring to 
the support of those who wish to im- 
prove the rivers and check the floods the 
aid of those who are interested in the 
conservation of our natural resources in 
timber and water, and in the preserva- 
tion of the fertility of the soil and pre- 
vention of drought as well as the promo- 
tion of reclamation and homebuilding in 
the West. If the advocates of river im- 
provement have hitherto been given scant 
consideration by Congress, there will be 
a different story to tell when they are 
reinforced by those interested in these 
a forms of conservation. In short, we 
propose to make this the demand of a 
united nation, instead of only a fraction. 

‘First among the means of obstructing 
run-off is the preservation of our forests, 
where they still exist, and of replanting 
them, so far as possible, where they have 
been destroyed. It is hardly possible to 
take very seriously the gentlemen who 
argue that forests do not impede run-off. 
The experience of other nations, no less 
than our own, proves that they do. Every 
man who has lived in a wooded country 
knows by his own observation how the 
dead leaves, branches and undergrowth 
hold the water in check, causing it to 
soak into the soil and forming a spongy 
blanket over the earth, from which the 
water oozes slowly into the rills. It is 
true that our finest forests have been de- 
stroyed to make homes for men, and that 
the area left available for replanting 
might not exert a controlling influence 
on the floods, even if all taken advantage 
of. It is the steady expansion of our 
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planted and cultivated home area that is 
largely responsible for the growing 
tioods, because the removal of forests and 
the cultivation of the soil in careless and 
unscientific methods both tend to facili- 
tate rapid run-off and increase floods. 
‘thus the expansion of our country has 
itself been an agency of destruction. We 
cannot retrace our steps, and no true 
conservationist wishes to do so; but much 
can be done by planting trees wherever 
possible and by teaching scientific soil 
cultivation for the prevention of run-off. 
Here, then, the believer in the conserva- 
tion of timber and soil has a common in- 
terest with the advocate of river regula- 
tion and flood prevention, and they should 
work hand in hand. 

A second means of obstructing run-off 
is found in the proposed construction of 
dams for the formation of large reser- 
voirs, at selected sites on the headwaters 
of streams. Stripped of the misunder- 
standings which surround it, this means 
simply that it is believed enough water 
can be impounded to exercise a consid- 
erable restraining influence upon floods, 
and at the same time to promote naviga- 
tion by letting out the stored water to 
reinforce the flow at times of drought. 
The storage of large bodies of water in 
this manner for the regulation of the 
water supply of canals and rivers is no 
experiment, but a well-known and ap- 
proved method of engineering work. It 
is practised at many places in France 
and other countries, and in this country 
has been in use for at least seventy-five 
years, in Ohio, on the Miami and Erie 
Canal, the Ohio and Erie Canal, and else- 
where. Since the impounding of water in 
this manner would create vast water- 
power, it is proposed that the cost of 
the works can be repaid, in part at least, 
by selling the water-power. 

No reservoir system for the purpose 
proposed has yet been completed in this 
country. The only instance in opération 
is that on the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi designed to control about 11 per 
cent of the drainage area above St. Paul. 
The original project contemplated the 
construction of a system of forty-one 
reservoirs, of which five are now in op- 
eration. The results reported by the en- 
gineers from the operation of the dams 
in use give great encouragement for the 
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belief that the system, when completed, 
will be entirely successful. The stage of 
water at St. Paul during the dry season 
has been increased, by this means, an 
average maximum of eighteen inches. 
During the unprecedented dry weather of 
1910, when the rainfall in Minnesota was 
less than half the normal, these reser- 
voirs supplied more than two feet of 
water at St. Paul; and during the sum- 
mer of 1911 they were equally effective. 

The most conspicuous project of this 
kind at present is with reference to 
the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 
which, coming together at Pittsburgh to 
form the Ohio River, are often both in 
flood at the same time and cause great 
loss at Pittsburgh, as well as at points 
farther down the Ohio River. The enter- 
prising men of Pittsburgh, weary of 
their large annual losses, raised a fund 
and expended it in a scientific study of 
the means of flood control. Their engi- 
neers found certain favorably situated 
spots, now known as the “seventeen se- 
lected sites,” where, by the construction 
of storage dams, they believe enough 
flood water can be impounded to reduce 
the crest of the flood below the line of 
danger. I will have to leave the contro- 
versy over the correctness of their con- 
clusions to others. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there would be little difficulty 
or expense involved in putting the matter 
to a thoro test. I am fully of the opinion, 
however, that if the people of Pittsburgh 
and other places along the Ohio River 
can be protected by such means, we have 
no right to refuse them this protection. 
They are just as much entitled to it as 
the dwellers along the lower Mississippi 
are entitled to have levees built for their 
protection. And what ‘is true of Pitts- 
burgh and the Ohio River is also true of 
the Miami, the Scioto, and any other 
stream where similar conditions may be 
found. If reservoirs create floods when 
they break, then they will prevent floods 
when they hold fast. Let us build the 
kind that do not break. 

A third means to the same end is the 
deepening, widening and straightening 
of river channels, the building of levees 
and the laying of revetments along the 
banks. These are the methods now and 
heretofore pursued, and there is no dis- 
pute about their propriety, always pro- 
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vided the work is done in a compre- 
hensive way and under large plans, tak- 
ing each river system as a whole into 
consideration from source to mouth, and 
removing the apportionment of the ap- 
propriations from political control. Some 
of the present beneficiaries of this work, 
however, object to the enlargement of its 
scope to include other means of river 
regulation and flood prevention, contend- 
ing that these things are all that can. be 
done or ought to be done. The advocates 


of an enlarged policy reply this work is 


but a fragment of what we shall be ulti- 
mately forced to do, if we are ever to 
accomplish the aims of true conserva- 
tion; that it would be an economy of cost 
and effort and.a saving of time to take 
the work up in its larger aspects now; 
and they greatly deplore what seems to 
them the shortsightedness and selfishness 
in the attitude of the advocates of a 
levees-only policy. 

A fourth means of river regulation and 
flood prevention, and perhaps the most 
important one, is by the prevention of 
soil erosion and storage of water in the 
soil itself. It may be that the advocates 
of an enlarged policy have not taken suf- 
ficient pains to explain how these things 
are related to each other. If so, it is high 
time it were generally understood, if we 
are to get anywhere with the conserva- . 
tion movement. 

When water falls from the clouds, in 
the form of rain, upon the ground, it 
either runs off or is absorbed into it. To 
the extent to which it is absorbed, it 
moistens the ground and is held by it 
for a longer or shorter time; and to the 
extent to which it runs off, it carries 
away with it part of the soil itself into 
the stream. This is called soil erosion. 
As a matter of fact, both these effects 
follow in varying degrees, depending 
upon such elements as the quantity of 
the rainfall, the condition of the soil, the 
slope of the surface, and the obstructions 
to run-off which may exist. Cultivation, 
as now ordinarily practised, affords the 
most favorable conditions for rapid run- 
off and comparatively slight absorption. 
A natural result of this is: that not 
enough moisture is stored in the soil, and 
when a period of drought comes during 
the growing season of the crop there is 
a failure for lack of moisture. Does it 
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really seem reasonable that, in regions 
wuere tne annual raintall is irom Za to 
40 inches, crops should often be ruined 
pecause rain does not fall at tne right 
time? 

It the absorption and retention of 
moisture in the soil of cultivated iand 
could be increased, the foliowing resuits 
may be contidently expected to foliow: 
Soil loss by leaching and erosion would 
be greatly reduced, run-off would be di- 
minished, floods would be checked, failure 
of crops by drought would be abolished, 
and navigation would be facilitated. The 
soil itselt would become the greatest of 
all storage reservoirs, one of unimagina- 
ble extent and capacity; and at the same 
time the very use to which it was put 
would increase its fertility and value. 

The means by which this is accom- 
plished is, briefly, to plow the surface of 
the soil in such a way as to hold back as 
much as possible of the rainfall and to 
cause it to sink into the ground instead 
of running off. Where this is practised 
the plowing is done in narrow “lands,” so 
that there are alternate furrows and 
ridges. If the field is sloping or hilly, the 
plow follows the contour of the level land. 
Thus the water is collected in level fur- 
rows and between them the ridges stand 
guard. This method of plowing forms no 
obstacle to the planting and cultivation 
of the crops. Long experimenting has 
demonstrated its effectiveness in increas- 
ing absorption and preventing run-off. 
An inestimable benefit was conferred 
upon the cotton planters of the South by 
the late Dr. W. J. McGee, in his sugges- 
tion of this method for preparing their 
fields. Mr. Freeman Thorp, the portrait 
painter, has for years pursued this meth- 
od upon his farm in Minnesota and de- 
monstrated that it not only forms an ab- 
solute insurance against loss by drought, 
but also doubles the productiveness of 
the soil. He has also found that whereas 
the average time required to bring a crop 
of timber to maturity is forty years, a 
better crop can be matured in seventeen 
years by this method. Again, in the semi- 
arid West a method of soil cultivation 
has been developed known as “dry farm- 
ing,” by which crops are now profitably 
grown over large areas where formerly 
nothing could be raised because of insuf- 
ficient rainfall. The population and 
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wealth of this region have been enor- 
mously increased by this discovery of a 
method of storing rainfall in the soil. it 
is no uncommon thing, in that region, for 
a farmer to save the rainfall of two 
years and utilize it for growing one crop. 
The methods used for storing the water 
in this soil for “dry farming” are not 
applicable to the humid regions, but 
these facts are cited to show that it can 
be done and that it is no new thing. 
Where irrigation is practised, a method 
of conserving the moisture is used which 
is precisely analogous to that which I 
have attempted to describe. 

There is no good reason why such 
methods, perhaps somewhat changed to 
meet the different conditions, cannot be 
adopted in the entire farming area of the 
United States, wherever there is soil ero- 
sion, leaching out of salts, drought, or 
floods. And this not upon the cultivated 
fields, alone, but also and more especially 
upon the meadows, pastures, wood ‘ots 
and waste lands. It has been estimated 
that these classes of lands form fully 
half the area of the State of Ohio, and 
if these methods were adopted, this fact 
would greatly enhance the benefits de- 
rived. There is a limit to the volume of 
water which can properly be absorbed by 
cultivated lands, and in many places 
drainage would have to be provided; but 
with the classes of land above mentioned 
there is practically no limit to the mois- 
ture that can be profitably absorbed. 
Every one who has observed how trees 
grow on river bottom lands will readily 
understand how the absorption of all the 
rain falling upon soil covered by forests 
might be beneficial to the trees, even in 
a humid climate. The production of 
grass for hay and grazing would also be 
greatly stimulated. 

I wish to make it very clear that this 
last suggestion is not a proposal for a 
raid upon the treasury. It is something 
which the farmers can and ought to do 
for themselves. All the Government need 
do is to provide the means of their edu- 
cation and for the demonstration of 
proper methods. Once shown that it is 
profitable, self-interest would lead them 
to do it. The soil experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have known these 
things for years; only lack of funds has 
prevented their spreading the light. 
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A fifth means is the storage of water 
in the arid and semi-arid regions, and 
its utilization for irrigation where rain- 
fall is not sufficient. Little need be said 
about the importance of irrigation in the 
West or of the need of providing homes 
for our people on the soil. Where irriga- 
tion is being practised it has been found 
to aid in the prevention of floods, and 
there is great need for the extension of 
the work for this reason, as well as for 
other reasons. By combining the uses of 
river regulation and of irrigation, where 
one dam will serve them both, the cost 
can be shared and larger benefits con- 
ferred. There are many places on the 
headwaters of the western tributaries of 
the Mississippi where this can be done, 
to say nothing of the Pacific Coast, 
where the people are as much interested 
in the promotion of navigation and pre- 
vention of floods as in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The cost of the works proposed would 
be large, beyond doubt. It is easy to 
shock people, by the startling presenta- 
tion of large figures, into the belief that 
such proposals are impracticable. The 
nation is spending more than a billion 
dollars annually upon its running ex- 
penses. Nobody proposes to spend as 
much as that upon these forms of con- 


The Mosque 


By George E. 


A gray shell with a ruined tower . 
Whereon the wild stork sees 

Qn the moor’s arch with wind-sown flower— 
Within, the aged trees! 

Tranquil decay, and silence meet 
To strew round old belief! 

While every mellowing stone grows sweet 
With time’s unconscious grief. 


Once as on Salisbury’s moor I lay 
Where the great stones remain, 

I felt my very soul grow gray 
And sink into the plain; 

A solitary lark clomb up 
In the dark, sunset sky, 

And singing filled from heaven the cup 
I drink of till I die. 


servation in any one year, or in two, 
three or five; but if the investment of 
half of such a sum within a period of 
ten years would give us navigable rivers, 
prevent ordinary floods and mitigate 
extraordinary ones, stop soil erosion, in- 
crease our disappearing timber supply, 
prevent crop failure by drought, increase 
the productivity of the soil over all the 
humid region, and make thousands of 
new homes for men in the arid and semi- 
arid West, then I am for spending it. 
Such in brief outline are some of the 
means which could be, and I believe 
ought to be, adopted in the solution of 
these great problems. My proposal is 
simply that a competent body be organ- 
ized to study the questions involved and 
formulate plans for the coérdinated ben- 
efit of all the interests involved, along 
these general lines; and that then ample 
funds shall be provided for carrying out 
the plans in the most substantial and 
scientific manner. The legislative ma- 
chinery can be easily organized if Con- 
gress can be induced to heed the popular 
demand that it shall be done. Just now, 
while the public interest is aroused, is a 
good time to settle whatever differences 
we have and to come together in well 
considered plans for the common good. 


Washington, D. C. 


at Kphesus 
Woodberry 


Now world-wide grows the music rare 
I harbor in my mind; 
I hear the lark’s song everywhere 
That I the gray stone find; 
It rises in my heart of hearts 
And music floods my brain— 
Old Mosque, o’er thee it fluttering starts, 
And soars, and comes again. 


Ye antique trees, grow fresh and green 
Within the roofless nave! 

The song that hangs in heaven unseen 
Shall rest upon my grave; 

And when it rises from my breast, 
Yon arch shall break to flower, 

And the wild stork shall cap his nest 
White on the mouldering tower. 


Beverly, Mass. 





The Opium War in China 


By Dr. W. A. P. Martin 


[We have just received from Peking the following letter telling of the courageous efforts of 
the infant republic to suppress the vice that has so long been the curse of the country. The task 
would be hard enough if the Chinese Government had only its own. people to deal with, but 
unfortunately outside influences of the strongest kind are also being exerted to check the reform 
movement. More recent advices from London tend to confirm the report that the British Govern- 
ment proposes to compel China to pay for the immense stock of opium raised in India and now stored 
in the treaty ports because of the refusal of the Chinese Government to admit it to the country- 
This is as preposterous as tho the State of Missouri should compel the State of Kansas to pay for 
all the beer which St. Louis breweries might sell in Kansas if it were not for the prohibitory law. 
Let us hope that the recognition of the Chinese republic by the United States, so long belated, 
will come in time to strengthen the hands of the Chinese Government. Dr. Martin is the oldest of 
the foreign missionaries in China and long the president of the Imperial University of Peking.— 


Epiror.] 


The fight with opium, which began 
four score years ago, has of late been 
— up with fresh vigor by the Repub- 
ic. 

In most of the provinces troops are 
sent to root up the newly planted poppy 
fields. The farmers, where able to do so, 
do not hesitate to offer resistance. In 
Fukien they made some headway and 
hoisted the standard of rebellion. Tele- 
grams of jthis morning report that the 
Government forces are gaining ground. 
If the Republic is not subjected to pres- 
sure ab extra there is good reason to 
hope that it will meet with success in 
other provinces, and eventually rid the 
Chinese people of this incubus: 

Seven of the eighteen are decleced 
free from poppy, and the foreign drug is 
rigidly excluded. To others it still makes 
its way in bulk, but the authorities feel 
that a wholesale trade of such a char- 
acter threatens ruin to both state and 
people. 

On March 6 I was invited to read a 
paper before the Peking Oriental Society, 
and I took for my theme the life of 
Commissioner Lin, whose high-handed 
measures in compelling the surrender of 
22,283 chests of Indian opium in 1839 
brought on the so called Opium War. 

The war was not waged to compel 
China to admit the drug, but to avenge 
insult and punish violence. In this view 
John Quincy Adams agreed with Lord 
John Russell. The treaty of Nanking and 
subsequently other treaties were made in 
terms of equality. Five ports were opened 
to trade and a great step made toward 
the opening of the whole empire to com- 
merce and missions. 


Lin’s mistake was the assertion of his 
master’s supremacy. Witness his letter to 
Queen Victoria, in the form of a man- 
date and treating her as a vassal. His 
errors were those of ignorance, but he 
was laborious and honest. After sending 
him into exile for his failure to keep 
opium out of China, his master recalled 
him and charged him with a more diffi- 
cult commission—that of suppressing the 
fanatical Taipings of Kuengsi. When 
Lin, worn out by forty years of public 
service, was on his way to. the south, the 
Angel of Death met him at Swatow. He 
was canonized as “the learned and loyal.” 

I exhibited two volumes received from 
his grandson, one being an autobiog- 
raphy, the other a book of poems, the 
combined production of Lin and the 
Viceroy Teng. 

No wonder the efforts now made for 
the suppression of a degrading vice have 
brought Lin’s name into fresh promi- 
nence! 

The Peking Daily News of this morn- 
ing reports that the British Legation 
proposes that the Republic shall pay for 
the accumulated drug, and make the sale 
of it a government monopoly. The gover- 
nors of several provinces, hearing of this 
proposal, promptly sent up an energetic 
protest. 

No force will be employed to support 
the opium trade, we are told by members 
of the British Cabinet. Will an empire 
which made such noble sacrifices to effect 
the suppression of negro slavery tolerate 
any attempt to rivet on the Chinese a 
vice which they are struggling to shake 
off? God forbid! 


Peking, March 8, 1913. 





An Inventory of Information 


How a Philadelphia School Discovers the Length and Breadth of Its 
Pupils’ Knowledge 


By Stanley R. Yarnall 


[The general information examination paper published in our issue of January 2 interested 
many of our readers and some, taking literally our rhetorical question, ““‘Can You Answer These 
Questions?” sent us in their answers for us to grade, which was more than we bargained for. Prin- 
cipal Yarnall, of the Friends’ School, Germantown, Philadelphia, sends us the examination used 
in his school this year and makes some interesting observations upon the results.—EDITOR. ] 


The general information test has be- 
come an annual institution of our 
school. Following the good example of 
a Philadelphia neighbor some nine years 
ago, we gave our first test as a surprise 
on one of those unsettled, uncomfortable 
days at the close of a Christmas recess. 
The experiment was so interesting and 
stimulating that it has been repeated 
regularly until teachers and pupils have 
formed the habit and look forward to 
the unannounced day of testing as an 
event of no little importance in the 
school year. 

The effect of the test is to give a 
wholesome respect for useful and inter- 
esting information, to quicken the de- 
sire to know, to understand, and to have 
one’s intellectual wares available, to 
arouse a noble discontent and to culti- 
vate humility. 

Evidently a great deal depends on the 
questions. The paper is prepared by a 
committee of the teachers, and is dis- 
cussed at a faculty meeting, when alter- 
native answers that may be accepted, 
uniform methods of grading, and other 
details are determined. The aim is not 
to set a paper that is limited to work 
covered by the school studies, but to 
make it broadly representative of what 
a boy or girl, man or woman, should 
know to be able to share the manifold 
practical and intellectual interests of 
mankind with pleasure and intelligence. 
It is on such a broad definition of “gen- 
eral information” that the emphasis is 
placed. 

The test for 1913 which follows was 
too long. One hundred questions should 
be the limit. The questions are grouped 
for variety, interest and because of nat- 
ural classification. Groups V, VI and VII 
are especially calculated to test one’s 
working capital in the meaning and 
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values of words, and in the application 
of practical ingenuity and common 
sense.* 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia 
Second Month 28, 1913 


ia 
Name: 


The President of the United States. 
The President-elect of the United States. 
Two United States Senators. 
The Governor of your State. 
The Governor of California. 
The Mayor of your city. 
Two college presidents, choosing from 
the presidents of Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Haverford, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale. 
The country just granted home-rule. 
An American possession desiring home- 
rule. 
The a 
- 1912. 
The late founder of the Salvation Army. 
Two Balkan States. 
The two greatest manufacturing con-. 
cerns in your neighborhood. What do 
they produce? 
Four prominent colleges for women. 

5 The chief subjects essential to college 
entrance. 1 


Name a planet having rings, and one 
having moons. 

How often do we see the unfamiliar side 
of our moon? 

Give the date of one equinox. 

Into what waters does the Panama 
Canal open at its eastern terminus? 

Who invented the Fahrenheit thermome-. 
ter? 

Is coal organic, or inorganic? 

Give in order the colors of the rainbow. 

How many inches in a meter? 

How many feet in a mile? 

Where is the whalebone in a whale? 
Bound your State. 

What is the treatment for fainting? 
How may a rescuer protect himself from 
smoke in a burning building? 


thletic sports held in Stockholm, 





*A few of the questions have been cut out as re- 
ferring to local affairs or to lectures recently given 
before the school.—EDITOR. 
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29 What are the Board of Health regula- 
tions in regerd to measles? 

30 What time is it at San Francisco when 
it is noon at Washington, D. C.? 

31 What is the best color for the walls of a 
school-room? For the walls of a hos- 
pital? 

32 What makes a dollar bill valuable? 

33 State three ways in which pupils com- 
monly injure their eyesight. 


Ill. 


Mention some fact (recent, when possi- 
ble) about 
34, Achilles; 35, Amundsen; 36, Baden- 
Powell; 37, Luther Burbank; 38, the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty; 39, Lloyd-George; 40, 
Shem, Ham and Japhet; 41, Captain Scott; 
42, Colonel Goethals; 43, Lawrence, Mass.; 
44, Kansas, Oregon, Arizona; 45, Murillo; 
46, Poincaré; 47, Whitelaw Reid; 48, the 
Rubicon; 49, Sir Joshua Reynolds; 50, Wag- 
ner; 51, Pujo. 

IV. 
Locate: 


52, two American institutions for educating 
Indians or colored people; 53, Mesopotamia; 
54, Andorra; 55, Corsica; 56, the Victoria 
Falls; 57, the Iberian Peninsula; 58, Mel- 
bourne; 59, Mt. Copernicus; 60, Jericho; 61, 
Sparta; 62, Antwerp; 63, Adrianople; 64, 
Gulf of Aden. 


Explain: 
65, Running the gauntlet; 66, the sick man 
of Europe; 67, stealing my thunder; 68, 
that cooked his goose; 69, red-tape; 70, star 
chamber methods; 71, raison d’étre; 72, an 
axe to grind; 73, begging the question. 


VI. 

Distinguish between: 
74, Martyrdom, suicide, assassination; 7, 
precede, proceed and proceeds (noun); ®, 
dredge and excavate; 77, hydraulic, pneu- 
matic; 78, metropolitan, cosmopolitan; 79, 
counterfeit, imitation; 80, allusion, illusion. 


VII. 


81 How large an investment at 5 per cent 
will produce a weekly income of 50 
cents? 

82 State two advantages of the newly-added 
post office service. 

83 What is the new amendment to the 
United States Constitution? 

84 Name the latest State admitted to the 


Union. 

85 Multiply 1/12 by .144 and divide by 1/4. 
Express both as a fraction and as a 
decimal. 

86 Find the cubical contents of a room 20 
feet long, 18 feet wide, 8 feet high, hav- 
ing the usual doors and windows. 

87 —— the greatest ocean disaster of 

91 


1912. 

88 Imagine the hands of a clock at eight 
minutes past eight. What time would 
the clock show if the position of hour 
and minute hands were interchanged? 
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89 Draw a square. Consider it a map of a 
square mile with north at the top. Now 
draw within this square another around 
the southeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter. 

90 Solve the following easy cypher. The 
consonants are odd numbers, or else as 
given: G614—34—L65479Y—87—-G614 
—34—D429H. 

Vill 
Identify tie following by author, or work, 
or further quotation: 
91 “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
92 “Here will he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 
93 “Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 
94 a come to bury Cesar, not to praise 
im.” 
95 “The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night.” 
96 “Humanitv with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 
97 “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
98 “Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 
99 “A thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I.” ; 

100 “He has paid dear, very dear, for his 

whistle.” - 


Who wrote: 


101, The Acts of the Apostles?; 102, “King 
Lear”?; 103, “Poor Richard’s Almanac’’?; 
104, “Pickwick Papers’’?; 105, “The Marble 
Faun”?; 106, “Faust’?; 107, “Water 
Babies”?; 108, “Marmion”’?; 109, “The 
Odyssey”?; 110, “The Afneid” of Virgil?; 
111, “Les Miserables”?; 112, “Up from 
Slavery”? - 


Name the language in which each of the 
following is written, and give the meanings, 
when you can: 


113 Mann wes fram Gode asend, thes nama 
wes Iohannes. 


114 Ildtzp jydyv 6 ey toig obpavois. 

115 Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

116 Sic transit gloria mundi. 

117 Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate. 
118 Wel coude he singe and pleyen on a 


rote. 
119 Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 


The Germantown Friends’ School is 
coéducational. The test is prepared pri- 
marily for the pupils of the high school 
department, covering five years from the 
senior to the fourth class, inclusive. 
However, the intermediate pupils, those 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh classes, 
are always eager to try the examination. 
The classes represented cover the years 
of the usual public grammar and high 
schools. The pupils of the seventh class 
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average about ten years of age, and 
those of the senior class about eighteen. 
It will be seen that the nature of the 
school makes possible an _ interesting 
comparison between boys and girls and 
between classes differing in age. The 
papers were carefully marked and were 
graded on a scale of 100. The tabulated 
results of the test given February 28, 
1913, are as follows: 


Class. Class average. 


The results are interesting in that the 
boys lead the girls thruout excepting in 
the senior class, which this year con- 
tains an unusually able group of girls 
and a few boys who brought down the 
average. The greatest advantage of boys 
over .girls is shown in the third, fourth 
and sixth classes. It is further interest- 
ing to notice that, with the exception of 
the first class, there is a direct grada- 
tion from the 60.4 per cent of the senior 
class down to the 20.6 per cent of the 
seventh class. The poor showing made 
by some of the girls of the first class 
has brought down the class average be- 
low its normal position. The boys of the 
senior, second and fifth classes seem also 
to be lower than they should be. 

The results year by year show that 
boys may be expected to lead girls in 
general information by a considerable 
margin. They also show that the inter- 
est of girls in current events and mat- 
ters of general information does not de- 
velop so early and increase so regularly 
as is the case with boys. It will be noted 
that the averages for the girls run low 
thru the third class, when their age is 
about fifteen, and rise when the work of 
the high school course becomes strenu- 
ous. Readers may draw their own infer- 
ences from these records. It seems to an 
impartial judge that girls awaken much 
later than boys tv a wide interest in 
affairs, and that this awakened interest 
is largely due to the stimulation of a 
course of study that becomes more 
broadening and at the same time more 
exacting as it advances. 
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The element of humor is not lacking 
in the answer books. Some answers that 
relieved the labors of the examiners are 
as follows: 


Begging the question,—Proposing. ; 
That cooked his goose,—That made him 


mind. 

Hydraulic,—It has hydrogen in it. 

Pneumatic,—It has pneumonia in it. An- 
other definition was—“Subject to pneu- 
monia.” 

One way of injuring the eyesight is “to 
look cross-eyed at other pupils.” 

Metropolitan,—An opera house. 

Cosmopolitan,—A magazine. 

The colors of the rainbow are pink, laven- 

* dar, green and blue. 
Lloyd-George was rescued the 

“Titanic” disaster. 

The “Aeneid of Virgil” was written by 
Homer, Horace, A‘neas. 

Pujo,—A place where the Mexicans are 
fighting. 

“Well coude he singe and pleyen on a rote” 
is in Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Raison d’étre,—A raisin cake, a delicates- 
sen. 

To the question, “What makes a dollar bill 
valuable?” one pupil answered: “The 
hair in it”; another, “When you have 
spent the rest of your allowance.” 

Some further interesting deductions 
may be made from the individual aver- 
ages. The highest grade in the high 
school was a score of 88 per cent, made 
by a-girl of the second class, and the 
highest intermediate grade was 47.2 per 
cent, made by a boy of the fifth class. 
To a degree unusual, even in private 
schools, the families of the pupils are 
known to the principal, and he is able 
to tell pretty accurately the intellectual 
atmosphere of the home. Without excep- 
tion, the twenty pupils who lead the high 
school list are from homes where intel- 
lectual stimulus is found, and where the 
parent or parents share in the interests 
of their boys and girls and keep closely 
in touch with their school life. 

On the other hand, one may confi- 
dently look at the end of the class lists 
to find the names of pupils whose homes 
fail to supply these helpful influences. 
There are few surprises or exceptions. 
An earnest boy or girl from a home of 
low culture and weak character may 
stand well in regular school work, but 
the ample foundation, the broad outlook 
the firm grasp, are lacking. 

The analysis seems to prove that while 
the school may do much, the general in- 
formation of a pupil depends finally 
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upon his home, and on the direct influ- 
ence of his parents or older relatives. 
The talk at table, the generous open 
spirit, the nature and variety of the in- 
terests of the different members of the 
family, the disposition to share experi- 
ences with boys and girls and to draw 
them out and into the activities proper 
to their all-round development: these are 
vital factors in the lives of the young. 
In this age of shifting the burden from 
the home to the school, these are duties 
and privileges that cannot be withdrawn 
from the home without making it a place 
where only a second-rate crop of chil- 
dren can develop. 

One great advantage of the general 
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information test is the interest it cre- 
ates in the home. Everybody tries to 
answer the questions and asks his 
friends of every age and condition about 
the obscure or doubtful points. Pupils 
and their elders find common interests 
as they discuss the paper. Best of all, 
they discover in a practical way that 
education and life are one and the same, 
and that each must complement the 
other, with home and school working in 
unison. Schools trying the experiment 
will find that no other agency will so 
effectively bring together the parent, the 
teacher and the pupil on a common 
ground free from self-consciousness. 
Germantown, Pa. 





The Envious Envied 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


They come down thru our alley every day, 
A’looking like their mothers didn’t care. 

Their blouses are so dirty and their legs, 
Below their trouser-knees, are brown and bare. 


But they’re going to the docks to dive and swim, 
Where the water’s deep and dangerous and dark, 
And you don’t have to wear a suit at all, 
And there isn’t any danger-rope to mark. 


’Course Madge and Bob and I go swimming, too; 
My father puts us in the tonneau-seat, 
And we go to the bathhouse in the park, 
Where the sand is soft and warm around your feet. 


It’s safe there, and you don’t hear naughty words, 
And our parents read, and watch us from the lawn, 
And then we all have sandwiches and cakes, 
And play around until the sun’s ’most gone. 


And then we pack our suits in rubber bags— 

(We don’t rent those that other people wear) — 
And climb into the car, all tired and glad, 

And whiz home thru the pleasant twilight air. 


I’m told that I am very fortunate— 
And yet, when the dirty blouses come, 
A’hollering thru our alley, I just wish _, 
That for a while I, too, could be a bum. 


For they’re going to the docks to dive and swim, 
Where the water’s deep and dangerous and dark, 
And you don’t have to wear a suit at all, 
And there isn’t any danger-rope to mark. 


Detroit, Mich. r 











Independent Opinions 


Quotations from the Letters of Our Readers 








It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world, and when we look thru our daily 
correspondence we are convinced that 
representatives of most of the sorts take 
THE INDEPENDENT and write to us about 
it. All this is very useful to an editor. 
It expands his mind. We do not mean 
that it tends to “give him the big head.” 
Quite the contrary, in fact; but it serves 
to give him some faint idea of the wide 
extent of the circle for which he writes 
and the diversity of the minds compos- 
ing it. 

Here, for example, is a remarkable let- 
ter, really unique in our experience, for 
while it is not rare to find a contributor 
who seems to entertain a similar opinion 
of his mental powers, yet he ordinarily 
does not express his opinion with such 
frankness: 


R. F. D. No. 2, ALLENDALE, N. J. 

Dear Sir:—Do you think there is any 
chance for an unusually great and genuine 
thinker to get a brief and fair hearing be- 
fore the world thru the medium of any 
suitable publication? Some people might 
suppose that an unusually great thinker 
could easily get a hearing any time, but 
ey teaches that the opposite has al- 
ways been the rule. 

Is the press of this present civilization 
mentally and morally capable of conveying 
a brief and simple message of truth from a 
genuine thinker to the people? All other 
kinds of ideas are freely published, from 
the ravings of lunatics to the latest scien- 
tific discoveries. Is there any reason why I 
alone should not be heard? 

All intelligent people know something 
about the present growing, world-wide, 
agitated, trust-controlled, high-priced, 
strike-disturbed, bomb-shaken, tangled, try- 
ing, revolutionary and uncertain human 
situation. Civilized people everywhere are 
asking for more light on the scene. But 
true light has already come. Any age which 
brings the human race face to face with a 
great, world-wide and perplexing problem, 
also furnishes a genuine thinker to find and 
make known the solution. Why not take 
full advantage of the rare opportunity 
which my appearing as a genuine thinker 
now furnishes the world for having this 
whole matter briefly, simply and unanswer- 
ably explained? To do so would scarcely 
cause me perceptible mental exertion. 
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I know the absolute truth. I have free 
access to Wisdom’s fountain head. I have 
taken advantage of that great reality 
which so many others have carelessly over- 
looked. My mental abilities are practically 
unlimited. I am as much a wonder to my- 
self as to anybody else. My coming is an 
event which occurs only once in many cen- 
turies of time. I stand before the whole 
present world in the same definite, ad- 
vanced, first hand knowledge of absolute 
truth as the few greatest past thinkers in 
their respective times. I am that sure per- 
sonality long predicted and expected to ap- 
pear. 

I have thrown down all barriers to new 
light; stripped the truth bare of all super- 
stitions and errors; discovered and applied 
the Principle of the Universe to all life; 
explained the physical, mental and moral 
universal laws; mastered the true signifi- 
cance and interpretation of all Scripture 
and History; reduced the knowledge of the 
way of eternal life to a simple, practical, 
easily understood rule; reset the truth in 
modern language and ways; furnished the 
world with a newer and higher idea or 
view of truth; thereby raising the whole 
human mind up to a higher plane of life 
and laying the foundation for the greatest 
world-civilization ever known. . . . 

It is well known how past great thinkers 
were despised, ignored and abused and 
looked upon as blasphemers, as insane, and 
as possessed with devils. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to show how much better we are 
now. Have the examples and teachings of 
thousands of years of human history made 
much visible change? Why should another 
horrible blunder be made? 

I want to write, for the widest possible 
publication, a series of simple, brief and 
respectful articles on the whole present 
human situation, showing the true signifi- 
cance of the present various social, re- 
ligious and political conditions in their con- 
nection with the whole. Would not such a 
brief series, when coming from a thinker 
who really knows what he is talking about, 
be extremely important, timely and inter- 
esting? Is it not better to know and con- 
form to the truth than to plunge madly 
into possible terrible disaster? 

But supposing that after all—in full view 
of this letter and of all the many daily pub- 
lished expressions in favor of equal rights, 
welcoming truth, helping worthy men and 
of recognizing merit whenever found—I 
should be refused the hearing I request, 
would it not show an extremely suspicious 
state of affairs? Would it not at once pro- 
claim me the master of the situation with 
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all modern scholarship hopelessly baffled 
and defeated? Would it not show in the 
most glaring way the present-day press to 
be only a false, hypocritical, unreasonable, 
money-enslaved and worthless institution 
after all? 

I do not want any “Sorry but,” or “I 
regret to say,” letters. But kindly let me 
know by mail if any definite arrangement 
can be made. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN OSBERT HART. 


We are glad to be able, by the publica- 
tion of the above letter, to give its author 
a chance at the hearing he demands, but 
we hesitate to engage the series of arti- 
cles he proposes, for the contrast would 
be too great between them and the other 
contents of the magazine, written as they 
must be by authors who are neither in- 
fallible nor omniscient. 


From an American scholar who has 
the rare distinction of holding a profes- 
sorship in a German university we have 
received .the following interesting sug- 
gestion of a reform in our administra- 
tive machinery. Evidently the “commis- 
sion idea” is in the air, since such a plan 
comes to us from Texas, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Germany almost 
simultaneously : 


LEIPZIG. 

In the number for February 13th you 
say that Congress is ready to amend the 
Constitution so far as the President’s term 
of office is concerned. Would it not be bet- 
ter in every way if the executive were 
thoroly modernized and rid of the tur- 
moil of a one-man election? The one-man 
executive for a nation is a monarchical 
reminiscence that is now out of date. A 
nation needs an executive with more than 
one brain. The United States should have 
an executive like a more permanent 
cabinet, consisting say of nine or eleven 
members dividing up among themselves the 
departments now given to the several secre- 
taries and electing each year one of their 
number to be the chairman or business- 
president for the year. Three or four mem- 
bers should go out of office and be replaced 
by others or reelected every three years. 
This is simply a general picture of what 
would be possible under such conditions. It 
is ‘clear that in this way the United States 
could have at their head a small group of 
select men from different parties who 
would command universal respect at home 
and abroad. There is, I think, not the least 
danger that a Tweed would ever reach 
such an official position. Any man who 
showed peculiar fitness for a = depart- 
ment could by re-election be kept in it so 
long as he was vigorous. The only excep- 
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tion to the continued office should be the 
yearly changing chairman or president, 
who would be glad to be freed from the 
added duties of the chair; that would not 
present the attractions attaching to the 
present seat. 

It seems to me that the proper method 
of treating this question of the executive 
would be to take it out of the realm of 
every-day politics. A constitutional amend- 
ment that aims at modernizing the execu- 
tive should not be drawn up by Congress. 
The Senate and House should in general 
committee appoint a non-congressional 
commission composed of not too large a 
number of the best men of the nation, in- 
cluding some of the highest legal authori- 
ties. This commission should be, comparing 
small things with great, a renewed Consti- 
tutional Convention in a nutshell, and 
should study all the bearings of such a 
plural executive, and prepare the necessary 
constitutional amendment for submission 
to Congress and thru Congress to the peo- 
ple of the States. The commission would 
determine the number of the executive 
board, the method of the election of its 
members and the prerogatives of their 
office, including their duty on occasion to 
appear before Congress in person to ex- 
plain and justify the measures taken in 
any department. This commission would 
lend to such an amendment a weight, a 
conviction and an acceptance that could 
scarcely be secured by a committee of Con- 
gress working amid the distractions of a 
session. The minority reports of any mem- 
bers of the commission on doubtful points 
would form a basis for Congressional dis- 
cussion. 

Should any one complain that there is no 
precedent for this, he would but emphasize 
the fact that it is modern. We cannot 
blame our forefathers for not governing 
Sf commission. But we should be to blame 
if we should not now do the best thing for 
today. CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


The editorial on the Edgell case 
(March 20) excited much comment and 
brought us many letters, either warmly 
commendatory or hotly condemnatory. 
The two letters quoted below are repre- 
sentative. The first is from a man who 
holds a professorship in a large Eastern 
college: 


Good for your strong paragraph on 
“Penalizing Parenthood!” I feel with you 
that the decision of the Board of Educa- 
tion is momentous. It will open up the 
whole question of the right of a married 
woman to work in the larger work, a right 
now for the most part denied her by our 
primitive patriarchal conventions and by 
our organization of the working world in 
terms of male needs and _ possibilities. 
There is no reason in the world why a 
married woman with children should not 
teach two or three hours a day—no reason 
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except our stupid male unwillingness to re- 
adjust teaching schedules to the needs of 
women. Colleges are organized on the basis 
of teaching schedules of two or three hours 
a day. There is no reason why the same 
thing would not be possible in the schools 
with such readjustment of schedules. We 
should secure the services of women who, 
because they are mothers, would be far 
more valuable than unmarried women. We 
should also cease to set before unmarried 
women teachers the drastic alternative of 
retaining their professional activities at 
the cost of marriage and motherhood, or 
marriage and motherhood at the cost of 
their professional activities. The alterna- 
tive is a male-manufactured device and has 
no excuse for being. 


The second letter in reply to this edi- 
torial comes from a New York lady who 
objects both to our criticism of the Jew- 
ish morning prayer and to our condem- 
nation of suffraget violence: 


Because of the usual broad-minded aitti- 
tude of THE INDEPENDENT, I was particu- 
larly surprised to find the prejudiced and 
bigoted point of view shown in two edi- 
torials in the Easter number. 

At the conclusion of the article on 
“Penalizing Parenthood,” you attack an 
ancient phrase, which, as a matter of fact, 
is not literally interpreted by Jews, for no- 


where is the position of the mother more 


sacredly cherished than 
home. 

Then you paradoxically uphold in your 
article on “Candidates for a Hunger 
Strike” the inhuman treatment of women 
who are defending the principle for which 
our national heroes fought. 

On the one hand you attack the Orientals 
for traditions which they do not live up to 
and on the other hand you glorify your 
Christian brothers for outdoing the bar- 
barous exploits of their own savage an- 
cestors. 

If this is your interpretation of the 
“Christian Conception of Womanhood,” I 
feel that your point of view is entirely too 
narrow to be sympathetic reading. 


in the Jewish 


From Mr. Blount, whose volume on 
The American Occupation of the Philip- 
pines was criticized in our issue of 
March 20, we have received a letter, 
stating his position and correcting a mis- 
taken allusion by our reviewer: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1913. 

The real issue I urge is, not whether the 
American people have any desire deliber- 
ately to keep permanently in subjection a 
distant and deserving people eager to be 
free, i. e., eager to see the leading men of 
their own race in charge of their common 
destiny—a people, by the way, whom Ad- 
miral Dewey repeatedly declared in 1898 
to be “far superior in their intelligence 
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and more capable of self-government than 
the people of Cuba”—but whether the 63rd 
Congress should, or should not, make a 
formal and unequivocal announcement 
that it is the bona fide present intention 
of this nation to give the Filipinos their 
independence just as soon as we are satis- 
fied they are fit for it. My proposition is 
simply to exchange a balking horse for a 
willing one. In other words, I urge a 
policy of courageous frankness in lieu of 
the irresolute evasions of the McKinley- 
Taft policy of “benevolent assimilation.” 
That policy has always been willing to im- 
ly a promise of ultimate independence, 
ut afraid to express such a promise, for- 
mally, thru Congress, lest the special in- 
terests which lieved the Philippines 
might ultimately be profitable to them, and 
therefore wished to keep them forever, 
should take offense. eae 

Whether “the argument [presented in 
my book] is singularly weak and incon- 
clusive” or not, certainly advice and coun- 
sel to that effect will duly discounted 
when it comes from a reviewer who can see 
nothing absurd in the assumption that one 
who was a lieutenant of volunteers in 1898 
is the same man who five years before that 
had .been sent to Hawaii by President 
Cleveland on a special confidential mission 
of great importance, clothed with para- 
mount authority over the land and naval 
forces of the United States then stationed 
there. I need not here discuss the course 
pees at Honolulu in 1893 by my late 

onored father, who died these ten years 
ago; nor reopen the question of how we got 
Hawaii; nor waste time debating whether 
or not the American Minister to a friendly 
foreign government may properly co- 
operate ey with the domestic ene- 
mies of that government for its overthrow. 
We have Hawaii. But it was always the 
settled policy of our State Department, re- 
gardless of what political party was for 
the moment in the ascendent, from the ve 
early days, and on thru Mr. Webster’s ad- 
ministration of that department down to 
Mr. Bayard’s, that no foreign power should 
ever be permitted to annex the Hawaiian 
Islands. They would make a naval base for 
a foreign power too dangerously con- 
venient to our Pacific Coast. Hawaii lies 
in the Western Hemisphere, and so does 
the manifest destiny of this republic. 

Yet we have the Philippines, and we 
have the Monroe Doctrine, and we cannot 
continue indefinitely to practise govern- 
ment against the consent of the governed 
in the Eastern Hemisphere while preach- 
ing to Europe that it will be considered in- 
tolerably unrighteous in the Western. This, 
I confidently believe, is one of. the great 
problems President Wilson had in mind 
when, in the greatest inaugural address 
since Lincoln, he summoned all patriotic 
forward-looking Americans to his side and 
said: “God helping me, I will not fail 
them, if they will but counsel and sustain 
me.” H. BLouNT. 





The Jews in America 


Peter Wiernik’s History of the Jews 
in America: is a useful and valuable 
work, and is the first attempt at a com- 
prehensive, consecutive treatment of the 
subject. In fact, it might more properly 
have been termed “The Jews in America, 
Historical and Descriptive,” for a large 
section of the work deals with the pres- 
ent condition of the Jews in the United 
States, and particularly with the Rus- 
sian Jewish immigration of the last 
thirty years. The author frankly dis- 
closes this purpose, and emphasizes the 
fact that, as the two or three thousand 
Jews who lived in the United States a 
century ago have “increased to nearly 
as many millions, the bulk of them hav- 
ing come in the last three or four 
the story would be less 


decades, 
than half told, if attention were not paid 


to contemporary history,” so that he 
undertakes “the plan of including in the 
narrative a comprehensive view of the 
near past and the present.” 

Frankly, then, the historian writes as 
a comparatively recent Russian Jewish 
immigrant, with Russian-American Jews 
as his main proposed public, and not the 
least value of the book is his accurate 
knowledge and description of this sec- 
tion of our population and its history, 
which substantially no other writer has 
even attempted to treat heretofore. One 
writing about the immediate present is 
likely to have a faulty perspective and to 
exaggerate some things of particular 
interest and significance to him, and to 
belittle or ignore other persons and 
movements further removed from his 
sympathies, including many names and 
incidents that have not yet established 
their right to be regarded as history. 
Not the least remarkable thing about 
the work is the fact that the author 
should have written this book, issued by 
the publishers of a Yiddish newspaper 

'Historu of the Jews in America. Rv Peter Wiernik. 


New York: The Jewish Press Publishing Co. Pp. 449, 
xxiv. $1.50. 


in New York City, in the English lan- 
guage, since it is his effort to reach the 
immigrant reader. This circumstance 
speaks volumes for the pace of the 
Americanization of Russian Jewish im- 
migrants. It is also characteristic that 
so comprehensive an historical work on 
the American Jews, the preparation of 
which has long been contemplated by 
students of the subject born here, should 
have been first actually executed by a 
newcomer. The extent to which this 
work was written for and deals with im- 
migrants is indicated by the copious use, 
in parenthesis, after the proper names 
often appearing in it, following the date 
of birth of designated persons, of the 
letter “a” with a date to indicate the 
date of their arrival in the United 
States, and the frank formulation of the 
claim of the author (pp. 243-4) that the 
period antedating the Russian May Laws 
of 1881 were employed by American 
Jewry “in preparing for their historic 
mission of receiving the great masses 
which were soon to be driven thither 
from the Slavic countries by the iron 
hand of persecution.” It should not be 
assumed, however, that the work before 
us is of iyterest or value only to the 
Russian Jewish immigrant—quite the 
contrary is the case—but allowance must 
be made for the author’s point of view. 
Mr. Wiernik deals also with the im- 
portant participation of the Jews in the 
discovery of the New World, the Jewish 
victims of the Inquisition and of Iberian 
persecution in America during two cen- 
turies following the discovery, the Jew 
in the Dutch and English colonial peri- 
ods, Jewish activity in the Revolution 
and the period of expansion, the German 
period of immigration and the Civil War 
and formative period. These topics are 
well handled, tho briefly, and the author 
frankly concedes that he has made no 
original investigations here, but has 
summarized, generally with tact and 
iudgment, the investigations contained 
in the twenty volumes of the publica- 
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tions of the American Jewish Historical 
Society and in the articles of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, with occasional use of the 
books of Kayserling, Daly, Markens, 
Wolf, etc. Occasional bibliographical ref- 
erences enable the uninitiated reader to 
pursue more detailed investigations. The 
important services of the Jews in paving 
the way for and aiding in Columbus's 
discovery are well outlined, as are also 
the large and important Jewish settle- 
ments in South and Central America in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and their important 
relations to the development of our com- 
merce. The early American Jewish dis- 
abilities, even in the Dutch and English 
colonies, are indicated, as also the influ- 
ence of the Jewish Bible upon the origin 
of our republican form of government. 
The author’s theories that the Portu- 
guese Jewish settlers arrived here as 
men of wealth in general, and that the 
German immigrants were, for the most 
part, on arrival, men of education and 
liberal in views, are, however, fallacious, 
and Mr. Wiernik fails to do justice to 
the German Jew in America, and adopts 
his compatriots’ antagonism to the re- 
form movement and its leaders. 

In the sections of the work entitled 
“The Third or Russian Period of Immi- 
gration and the Twentieth Century, 
Present Conditions,” the author treats of 
the period, beginning about 1881, which 
saw the Jewish population of the United 
States increase from about a quarter of 
a million to about two million, and here 
our author has no previously published 
continuous narratives to draw upon, but 
had to gather his material first hand, 
with only occasional use of Hutchins 
Hapgood’s work, the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, and the Jewish Year Book. De- 
spite faults already outlined, and the 
author going so far afield as to devote 
almost entire chapters to a study of our 
immigration laws, the passport question, 
Sunday laws and the labor movement, it 
is this very section of the work which is 
likely to prove most useful to the stu- 
dent, since it is practically untilled 
ground. It cannot be said that the 
twenty-six illustrations accompanying 
the book add to its attractiveness, nor 
does the glazed paper on which it is 
printed. 
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Mr. Wiernik has all the same contrib- 
uted a useful study, valuable both in 
American and in Jewish history. 


Jean-Christophe Again 


" In our issue of February 20 we reviewed 
Romain Rolland’s monumental novel, Jean- 
Christophe, complete in ten volumes of 
French prose. Now, however, the third and 
final volume of Gilbert Cannan’s English 
translation is issued by Henry Holt & Co., 
and with it the second printing of the ear- 
lier volumes ($1.50 each). This is a work of 
truly international value. Thus we read in 
the London Athenzxum this tribute of high 
praise: 

Jean-Christophe is a study of modern France from 
without—not only in the person of the hero, who is 
a German, but also in a much deeper sense. There 
has been of recent years a great revival of provincial 
patriotism in France, so much so that a humorist 
was able the other day to allot the departments among 
leading writers, leaving only a few blank spaces on 
his map; but M. Rolland’s way of thinking of France 
is not of the same order as that of M. Barrés, for 
example. M. Rolland thinks of France as a man of 
another race does: admires her for the same quality, 
finds in her the same faults. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that his work is appreciated as widely abroad as 
in Paris. . . . He has written, not the history of a 
generation (as he believes), but a criticism of it. It 
is a picture of a France which, under its incessantly 
changing surface, remains the centre of civilization, 
and so should interest every civilized man and woman. 

Here few reservations, if any indeed, are 
made; the English Review is less uncritic- 
ally enthusiastic. “He has affected,” the 
reviewer writes of M. Rolland, “a somewhat 
too ostentatious contempt for . . . in- 
dispensable qualities of a literary work” 
—i. e. for form, composition, arrange- 
ment, proportion and measure. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has written on this subject: 
“There is something positively Teutonic in 
M. Rolland’s style and standpoint beyond 
the mere fact that his chief protagonist is 
a German.” This is much the view of the 
English Review, which holds that if M. 
Rolland had respected those considerations 
of form and arrangement which it is fash- 
ionable today to despise he would have writ- 
ten only half so much as he has, and said 
just as much. It was Pascal, was it not? 
who said that he would have written a 
smaller book if only he had had more time. 

M. Rolland has, all the same, produced 
one of France’s best books in the new cen- 
tury, and one which rewards its readérs at 
home and abroad. 


Art in Egypt 


There is no better authority on Egyptian 
art than G. Maspero, Director-General in 
charge of the antiquities of that land. His 


latest volume, Art in Egypt (pp. 313; 
Scribner, $1.50), is a very compact hand- 
book, divided into chronological periods, and 
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with over five hundred illustrations. The 
latter would be instructive even without the 
text. The notable characteristic of Egyptian 
art, by which it differs from Greek and 
modern art, is the fact that it never aimed 
at beauty, but only at faithfulness and 
durability. Its art was in honor of the dead, 
and it wished its creations in stone to please 
the spirit of the dead for all eternity. So 
it was massive and direct and exact, not 
beautiful, except in a secondary way. 
Greece turned aside to beauty, and its 
genius has captivated the generations. The 
reader of this very compact volume will 
learn, as he passes from dynasty to dynasty, 
and even from chiliad to chiliad, how little 
the Egyptians borrowed from other nations, 
and how completely foreign motives or 
methods were transmuted and absorbed in 
the old style. What we miss, because so lit- 
tle is yet discovered, is the very beginnings 
of the native art, that for which the pres- 
ent archeologists are assiduously seeking; 
but what we have is immense in quantity 
and is here treated with full knowledge and 
skill. ! 


Business Documents of Babylon 


In a sumptuous volume on Babylonian 
Business Transactions of the First Mil- 
lennium B. C. (quarto, pp. 49 and 54 plates; 
privately printed), we have the first of a 
series of Babylonian texts from the library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, copied and fully 
indexed by the indefatigable Prof. Albert 
T. Clay. The translations are reserved for a 
subsequent series, and the tablets are all 
of a business character, belonging for the 
most part to what are called temple 
archives, and dealing with loans (in one 
case at 20 per cent interest), payments, 
deeds and sales. Two of these tablets ante- 
date the first millennium B. C. and belong 
to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I, and are 
the first transactions of his reign to be pub- 
lished. Of his greater successor of the 
name there are scores of tablets. Of three 
other kings of Babylon one finds here the 
first records. This indicates the historical 
value of these rather dry business docu- 
ments. Even the lists of names are of im- 
portance, as is seen in the fact that the 
majority of the names of persons connected 
with the temple are West Semites and not 
Babylonians. 


Wits and Witticisms 


The clever persons whose sayings are 
recorded in Walter Jerrold’s voluminous 
Book of Famous Wits (McBride, Nast & 
Co., $2.50) range over a period of time 
from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Victoria, 
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and include barristers, politicians, actors 
and literary men. In 322 pages every one 
can find many good laughs, tho British 
puns of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries do not always read as amusingly 
to us as they may have sounded to their 
auditors at the time. About the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the humor begins 
to assay a higher per cent of good ore. 
Sydney Smith furnishes some of the best 
samples of this. Thus, “Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, having offered to paint his 
portrait, received the quick reply, ‘Is thy 
servant .a dog, that he should do this 
thing?’” Whistler and Wilde contribute a 
number of clever and cruel sayings, as, for 
instance, the remark of the latter: ‘“Mere- 
dith is a prose Browning—and so is Brown- 
ing.” 


The Apostles’ Creed 


The theological strife in Germany over 
the proposed elimination of the Apostles’ 
Creed from the service of the established 
Church is growing more intense and is en- 
gaging the attention of some of the most 
competent religious leaders. Among the de- 
fenders of the symbol, Prof. Kunze, of 
Greifswald, takes high rank. In his work 
on The Apostles’ Creed and the New Tes- 
tament (Funk & Wagnalls, 75 cents), 
translated by Prof. George W. Gilmore, he 
tries to show that this creed, substantially 
in its present form, goes back to Apostolic 
times and is echoed in the New Testament. 
It is difficult to see how his reasoning can 
stop short of the position of Grundtvig, that 
the creed was prescribed by Jesus himself, 
and yet Dr. Kunze rejects this view as 
wholly untenable. The author gives no real 
evidence of the early use and presence of 
the creed, but merely shows that its funda- 
mental ideas can be traced back to Apos- 
tolic times, and this contention few would 
dispute. His conclusion that the Apostoli- 
cum “is supported by the New Testament 
and cannot be opposed on grounds found 
within it” is entirely vitiated the moment 
we acknowledge that there are conflicting 
teachings in the New Testament itself, and 
this many honest investigators have felt 
compelled to do. 


Psychology in Business 


One of the more interesting developments 
in business during the past decade has been 
the introduction of what are called effi- 
ciency methods, applied to manufacturing 
and trade. Wonderful results have been re- 
ported in the way of reducing labor costs 
and in some instances increasing wages. 
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When the performance of Mr. F. W. Tay- 
lor became known there was a rush of effi- 
ciency “experts” into the field, and the 
result could be nothing but disappointing. 

Now comes Professor Hugo Munsterberg 
and remarks, in vocational training and 
scientific management, “a vague longing for 
psychological analysis and _ psychological 
measurement, but in both cases so far 
everything has remained on the level of 
helpless psychological dilettanteism.” His 
most recent book, Psychology and In- 
dustrial Efficiency (Houghton, $1.50), 
makes interesting suggestions for the 
application of psychology to industrial 
problems. His book ought to prove 
useful to owners and managers of fac- 
tories, men who wish to make the best 
of themselves and their opportunities, and 
students of industrial conditions. It is 
divided into three parts: the best possible 
man, the best possible work and the best 
possible effect. Perhaps one-third of it is 
devoted to a careful and understandable 
report of experiments made at Harvard to 
determine standards for the examination 
of motormen, sailors, telephone operators, 
and others. 


Wagner’s Bayreuth Letters 


In The Story of Bayreuth as Told in the 
Bayreuth Letters of Richard Wagner 
(Small, Maynard, $2.50) Caroline V. Kerr 
has produced a work which will rank high 
as a reference book for such Wagnerian 
enthusiasts as desire to see what the Bay- 
reuth master had to contend with before 
the hight of his ambition was realized. 
Wisely, however, the editor has generally 
omitted from her collection the tedious 
epistles in which Wagner refers to his own 
physical and financial ills. Acknowledg- 
ments are made to Henry T. Finck for his- 
torical notes, and resumés connecting dif- 
ferent stages in the Bayreuth period. 


First Love 


A sequence of verses, with something of 
the real ecstasy of wedded love and the 
despair of loss in them, makes the substance 
of Louis Untermeyer’s volume First Love: 
A Lyrical Sequence (Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co.). The heaven of true love and 
the hell of well-based doubt or of unfound- 
ed suspicion play their part in many a first 
year of wedded life, that looks rosy enough 
as bride and groom step down from the 
altar and disappear under the dim light of 
the honeymoon. Against this the novelist 
usually draws the curtain. Our poet takes 
it up con amore as his theme and sings the 
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hymeneal with its bliss without shrinking 
at the bars that mark the sharp descent 
into what is not bliss. The effect is dramatic 
in the extreme—action, picture, reflection, 
and choral comment, all compact in lyrical 
measures, and the poet quite justified in 
making himself a part of the play: 
The linnet is tuning her throat, 
The bees are beginning to swarm, 
And the music of blossom and root 
Is throbbing and joyful and warm. 
I am part of the lyrical strife, 
I am one with the voices that sing— 


While even the stones feel a hunger for life 
In the urge and the clamor of spring! 


The Flaw in the Crystal 


Miss Sinclair’s new novel is most un- 
canny. It gives one a creepy horror to 
think that one human being may be abso- 
lutely in the power of another when at a 
distance. The author assures us_ that 
Agatha’s Power (which is always capital- 
ized) is a beneficent one and used to drive 
away the dark and dangerous moods of the 
two men upon whom she uses it—but, 
frankly, we don’t like it! The story is un- 
real and unwholesome, altho written with 
Miss Sinclair’s usual skill. The heroine’s 
brave attempt to minister to a mind dis- 
eased and drive away its haunting fear by 
force of some occult Power, only to find the 
“Flaw in the Crystal,” renders her own 
soul vulnerable, is so abnormal that we lose 
patience with the intangible struggle, slight 
as crossing cobwebs of the mind. And we 
resent the invasion of one personality upon 
another, unpleasantly present in much of 
the New Thought literature. The use of 
hypnotism as a cure by a specialist in men- 
tal disease is one thing; this amateur med- 
dling with other people’s minds is quite dif- 
ferent and not without danger, as Agatha 
discovers. (The Flaw in the Crystal. By 
May Sinclair. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.20.) 


West African Experiences 


Robert Hamill Nassau’s book, In an 
Elephant Corral (Neale, $1), is the work 
of a missionary, but not about mission 
work. He recounts vacation experiences of 
travel and hunting in the wilderness of the 
Gaboon country, many years ago, when 
that region and its natives were even wild- 
er than at present, and gives, by the way, 
much legendary material of interest .0o 
folklorists. Dr. Nassau sent to the United 
States much of the earliest material— 
skins, skeletons, brains, ete.—possessed by 
naturalists for a study of the gorilla, whose 
scientific discovery may, indeed, be credited 
to another American missionary, Dr. Sav- 
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age, of Boston. The author of this book was 
untiring in his energy and care in obtain- 
ing these specimens and a knowledge of 
the mysterious ape, and his long chapter 
on the gorilla is the best part of his book. 


Literary Notes 


Simple directness of presentation, accur- 
ate knowledge, and good counsel are some 
of the commendable characteristics in Dr. 
E. B. Lowry’s book entitled Himself: Talks 
With Men Concerning Themselves. (Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co.; $1.) 

From the Knickerbocker Press we receive 
a monograph by Eba Anderson Lawton: 
Major Robert Anderson and Fort Sumter, 
1861 (pp. 19). Several facsimiles illustrate 
this record of Anderson’s service in Fort 
Moultrie and Fort Sumter. 


Why W. L. George wrote Until the Day 
Break (Dodd, Mead, $1.30), unless to try 
and voice the struggle of labor to find itself, 
it is hard to guess. As a novel it is inade- 
quate and depressing. As a labor document, 
we find it too mystical and lacking in defi- 
niteness. Yet the book expresses. the 
dreams, aspirations and fears of the au- 
thor. 


A poorly written life of the Right Rev- 
erend Ellison Capers, The Soldier-Bishop 
of South Carolina, has been issued by his 
son, Rev. Walter B. Capers, thru the Neale 
Publishing Company ($3). Bishop Capers, 
who served as an officer in the Confederate 
Army, became in after life a strong influ- 
ence in the religious and educational affairs 
of his native State. 

From the Doubleday-Page Press comes 
the seventh edition of Mr. Arthur W. 
Dow’s Composition, and the fact of its hav- 
ing run thru so many editions is good evi- 
dence of its usefulness to teachers and stu- 
dents of art. It is, in fact, useful to others 
than art teachers and students, as it is one 
of the rare books about art easily compre- 
hended by the layman. 


The Japan Society of New York will pub- 
lish at an early date the lecture on Japan- 
ese color prints delivered by Frederick 
Gookin before the society in April, 1911. 
This lecture was given in connection with a 
notable exhibition of Japanese color prints, 
and the catalog of this exhibition—includ- 
ing as it does identifying descriptions of the 
prints, and biographical notices of the art- 
ists—will form a part of the work. The re- 
productions of representative prints are the 
result of a new soft tone process which pre- 
sents the character of the originals with 
more than usual fidelity, and the volume 
will consist of more than fifty pages of text 
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besides some twenty-five full page repro- 
ductions. This quarto volume will be issued 
from the DeVinne Press of New York. 


There seems to be no principle guiding 
Mr. A. W. Macy in his selection of Curious 
Bits of History (New York: Cosmopolitan 
Press, $1). The anecdotes, which fill more 
than 200 pages, averaging half a page in 
length, are chosen from all periods of his- 
tory. Many of these tid-bits are entirely 
without authority, but most of them are en- 
tertaining. 

Tho some authors read little except their 
own writings, this cannot have been true of 
Goldsmith, for at the sale of his library it 
contained not one of his works save an 
imperfect copy of the History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature. Two volumes of 
Miscellanies, a pamphlet, two plays, and 
the second edition of Wild were the only 
works of Fielding in this greater writer’s 
library, at his death: yet the library as a 
whole went for £350. 


A book which we have set apart for a 
second reading is Warwick Deeping’s The 
Strong Hand (Cassell, $1.35). It is admir- 
able in its sincerity, captivating interest, 
the charm of its leading characters. The 
hero is a young doctor who comes as as- 
sistant to the family physician of a small 
town, comes with a program of sweeping 
sanitary reforms that gets him into the bad 
graces of the property owners. However, it 
is all for the best, and we leave him a Lon- 
don specialist. 

The perplexed hostess in her search for 
some new form of entertainment will find 
suggestions in “Dame Curtsey’s” Book of 
Party Pastimes for the Up-to-Date Hostess, 
by Ellye Howell Glover (McClurg, $1). 
The pastimes are arranged chronologically, 
beginning with New Year’s Day, and a 
“Good Resolution Party,” which looks fun- 
ny and feasible. Then there are new and 
pretty ways of announcing engagements, 
and a great many other pleasant devices 
to please varied tastes. 

Thorny, by Alexander Black, is a very 
pleasantly written desert-island story, full 
of tropical sunshine and the perfume of 
luxuriant forests. There are no animals on 
the island, wild or otherwise, no savages 
and only a very manly young He and a 
winsome and attractive She. The only nov- 
elty in the book is the fact that when He 
lands there from the wreck, he finds She, 
who was left there six years before and has 
kept her sanity and poise all that time. 
There is nothing original, exciting or start- 
ling in the story; it is merely pleasant, pic- 
turesque and sunshiny. (McBride, Nast & 
Co., $1.25.) 
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The Best Light for the Eyes 


The principle of “concealed lighting” is 
rapidly gaining way, and it is predicted 
that within a few years it will be almost 
universally put into practice. It is pointed 
out that the system of putting the source 
of light in plain view is wasteful because 
the dazzled eye demands a greater flooding 
of the air with diffused illumination in 
order to see clearly. When the light source 
is concealed, a far less intense illumination 
is required. 

In the reading room of the British Mu- 
seum the artificial illumination is only 
seven one-thousandths of daylight, at the 
woolsack in the House of Lords only six 
one-thousandths, and at the clerk’s desk in 
the House of Commons only one twelve- 
hundredth; yet in all these cases the 
amount of illumination is satisfactory, be- 
cause there is no “stabbing” light from 
visible sources. 


Why Children Are Blonds or Brunets 


The pigments that color the human skin 
are of two kinds—a diffuse yellow-red and 
a melanic or black. The latter occurs in 
granules in the deeper layers of the skin. 
These discontinuous granules form, in real- 
ity, a mosaic, but the mosaic is so fine that, 
to the naked eye, the skin appears uni- 
form. The color of the skin of any indi- 
vidual depends mainly on the size and num- 
ber of these pigment granules. What the 
size and number of the granules will be will 
in turn depend on the hereditary history 
of the individual. 

We generally recognize, among Cauca- 
sians, three main types of skin pigmenta- 
tion; namely, blond, intermediate and bru- 
net. When we group them according to their 
hereditary behavior they fall into three 
classes. 

First, when both parents are unquestion- 
ably blonds then all of their children are 
blonds. The parents have little pigment to 
transmit hence the children can inherit lit- 
tle and no child will be darker than the 
darker blond parent. 

In the second class occur matings of 
blonds either with brunets or those with 
intermediate pigmentation. In both combin- 


ations about half of the children will be 
blond in a large population and half pig- 
mented. What the proportion in a particu- 
lar family will be, will depend on two fac- 
tors—namely the hereditary history of the 
dark parent and on the number of children 
in the family. If the dark parent has de- 
rived dark skin color from both parents, we 
say he is duplex in respect to brunet skin 
color. That is to say, he has a double dose 
for brunet skin. In people of duplex origin 
all germ-cells are of the same kind. Hence 
when a blond marries a duplex brunet all 
the children will be brunets, but some of 
them will probably not be as dark as the 
dark parent. If the dark parent is of mixt 
origin as is usually the case—if he had one 
light parent or grandparent—then half of 
his children will be blond and half brunet. 

In the third class occur all matings in 
which both parents have some degree of 
pigmentation. The possibilities of color com- 
binations in this class are three: brunets 
with brunets, brunets with intermediates, 
and intermediates with intermediates. In 
all three matings about 25 per cent of the 
children are blonds. 

GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT 


Carnesie Station for Experimental Evolution. 


The Split Session 


California has just completed her initial 
trial of a new legislative device. At the 
constitutional election in the fall of 1911, 
when the woman suffrage amendment was 
adopted, the people also adopted an amend- 
ment providing that the regular biennial 
sessions of the Legislature should be divid- 
ed into two parts. The first part of the 
session under this.novel law must come to 
an end within thirty days and must be con- 
fined to the introducing of bills. No meas- 
ure can be acted upon. A recess of not less 
than thirty days must then be taken. Upon 
the reassembling of the Legislature after 
this recess, no bill can be introduced in 
either house without the consent of three- 
fourths of the members; the object being 
to devote this second half of the session to 
action upon the bills introduced during the 
first half. 

The design of this new constitutional 
provision is to give the legislators an op- 
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portunity to consult with their constituents 
in regard to pending legislation, and, on 
the other hand, to give the people an op- 
portunity to express their views upon the 
bills, so that legislation may as far as possi- 
ble reflect the wishes of the people. 
During the five weeks’ recess which the 
Legislature took this year, the Senators 
and Assemblymen returned to their homes, 
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casion, so that the legislators found them- 
selves as fully occupied during the recess 
as when in session. 


The Blood Cost of Repression 


During the six years (1905-10) of the in- 
tensive period of the Russian revolution, 
7286 men, women and children were con- 
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DEATH SENTENCES IN RUSSIA, 1905-1910 
This includes both ordinary capital cases and revolutionary executions. 


and individually and collectively held pub- 
lic meetings, at which the people were 
invited to offer recommendations or objec- 
tions or to ask questions concerning any 
measure in which they were interested. The 
various women’s clubs thruout the state 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
have the legislators come before them and 
discuss with them the proposed measures 
in which women voters are -especially in- 
terested—minimum wages, child labor, 
marriage health certificates, mothers’ pen- 
sions, equal guardianship and a score of 
others of like general character. Various 
political, commercial and industrial organi- 
zations also took like advantage of the oc- 


demned to death punishment in the military 
and the ordinary courts of the Russian Em- 
pire, altho only in two-fifths (2914) of the 
cases were the crimes attributed to the 
prisoners punishable by death according to 
the Russian law. One-fourth (1750) of the 
persons sentenced were subsequently par- 
doned. Out of the remaining number of 
5536 persons, according to the incomplete 
newspaper statistics, 3141, or two-fifths of 
the total number of condemned, were exe- 
cuted. Nothing is known as to the fate of 
the rest of the condemned (2395). More- 
over, 1337 persons were shot by soldiers 
without any trial whatever, at the mere 
order of their military commanders, the 
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total of deaths amounting, therefore, to 
4478. In other words, during this reign of 
terror, there was on the average one man 
condemned to death punishment to every 
18,000 people of population of the Russian 
Empire, and one executed to every 29,000. 
The number of executions rose to 1662 in 
1908; 864, or more than one-half, having 
been shot without trial, and fell to 142 in 
1910, out of 298 death sentences in that 
year. The number of 1337 persons shot 
without any trial during 1905-9 is about 
four times as large as the total loss of the 
American army during the three years of 
the Spanish-American War. 

The crimes committed were not only of 
political nature, for the least offense, or the 
smallest theft, was often punished by death 
at the order of the military despots, some- 
times mere subalterns. In some cases the 
executed were mere children, fifteen years 
of age; in other cases the subsequent inquiry 
proved the innocence of persons executed, 
who were victims of false witnesses, induced 
either by governmental rewards or per- 
sonal enmity. The reign of terror has, in 
fact, not abated as yet, for tho the number 
of sentences fell to 293 and the number of 
executed to 73 in 1911, during the first eight 
months of 1912, 214 persons were condemned 
and 83 of them were executed, showing 
again a rise of the bloody wave. None of 
these figures include the losses on the side 
of the Government (army and police), and 
they were by no means very small. 


Why Is Death Necessary ? 


We are so accustomed to consider death 
an inevitable result of living that recent 
results obtained by some of the biologists 
on the length of life of protoplasm are of 


much interest. Weismann’s theory, 
death did not originally follow life, but 
arose thru the process of natural selection, 
did not seem to be borne out by experi- 
mentation. Weismann claimed that natural 
death in the lowest forms, namely, pro- 
tozoa, does not exist, but that as we go 
up in the scale of development, it becomes 
necessary to have the old worn-out bodies 
replaced by new stock, and hence we get 
the action of natural selection to keep the 
races ever fresh. 

We all know that perpetual life does not 
and cannot exist in higher organisms, but 
how about the very lowest forms? Pro- 
fessor L. L. Woodruff, of Yale University, 
would seem to have quite definitely settled 
this question for at least one form, namely, 
paramecium, or the “slipper animalcula.” 
This is an organism which has long been 
used by biologists in a great variety of ex- 
periments, and is consequently very well 
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known. A culture of these animals kept in 
a laboratory shows that the individuals at 
intervals divide. Then there will come a 
period when many will unite with each 
other. Microscopic examination shows that 
in this conjugation there is an exchange of 
nuclear material, so that each animal re- 
ceives into its body or cell a part of the 
animal with which it mated. Conjugation 
always seems to occur when the culture is 
in a run-down condition; that is, when the 
environment in which the paramecia are 
living becomes more or less unsuitable to 
their existence. 

Numerous experiments have. been made 
to find out just what is the cause of this 
conjugation and to answer the question, 
“Cannot parameecium live on forever, with- 
out conjugating, merely dividing when the 
cell has attained its full size?” In other 
words, are the howest forms of life poten- 
tially immortal, as Weismann claimed 
them to be? One cannot but feel that Pro- 
fessor Woodruff has proved that Weismann 
was right in his contention. He found that 
under favorable conditions—when the or- 
ganisms were not too crowded, and the cul- 
ture medium was changed frequently and 
kept free from bacteria — paramecium 
would live apparently indefinitely. Five 
years ago, he started an experiment with a 
single individual in an environment best 
suited to produce healthy, vigorous ani- 
mals. Since that time this single cell of 
protoplasm has passed thru 3500 genera- 
tions without at any one time passing thru 
the stage of conjugation. And as the ani- 
mals in the line of descent become older, 
they show no diminishing of their vital 
powers. In fact, they ‘are in a more vigor- 
ous condition today than they were five 
years ago. 

Since Professor Woodruff has found that 
a single cell:can perpetuate itself for more 
than three thousand generations without 
receiving any new elements from another 
individual, what then is the reason that, 
under unfavorable conditions, paramecia 
conjugate with each other? Dr. Jennings, 
of Johns Hopkins University, has found the 
answer to this question by studying the 
behavior of parameecia in unhealthy sur- 
roundings. If conjugation is not permitted 
to take place, all the individuals die. On the 
other hand, when conjugation does take 
place, there will be a large number of in- 
dividuals which have now received new 
substance into their bodies. Many of the 
reconstructed individuals will now be no 
better able to withstand the unfavorable 
environment than in their former state and 
will die. But there will be some few ani- 
mals which have just the right make-up to 
live in this environment, and these will 
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This chart shows the relative amount of space given to the seven leading commodities in eleven magazines. 


flourish, increasing in numbers by dividing, 
until there has been a new population pro- 
duced. Here then natural selection acts, 
weeding out those individuals which are not 
fitted to live under existing conditions. Dr. 
Jennings found that out of a large popula- 
tion of conjugating parameecia, only three 
or four were suited to live in this partic- 
ular environment, but these by division 
were able to repopulate the community. 
No doubt all of us have a lurking desire 
to live as long as paramecium, and wonder 
why it is that if such simple forms can 
apparently live on forever, death must 
come to higher animals. If we could take 
on the simple structure and vital economy 


of the unicellular organisms we would ‘ 


stand a chance for continuous life, but just 
because of our specialization, there cannot 
be a perpetual existence. Groups of cells in 
our bodies are highly specialized into cer- 
tain organs, each dependent upon other or- 
gans for their existence. When one part 
gives out, other parts must suffer, and fin- 
ally the entire system succumbs. The penal- 
ty of our highly developed organization is 
death. 
Maup DEWITT PEARL 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Advertising 


In order to measure the comparative 
amount of space devoted to the advertising 
of different classes of articles in the lead- 
ing magazines a study was made of the Jan- 
uary issues of eleven magazines of a gen- 
eral nature. The magazines consulted 


were: Scribner’s, Century, Harper’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, Munsey’s, American, Atlantic 
Monthly, Strand, World’s Work, one issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, and the four 
December issues of THE INDEPENDENT. In 
these numbers 598% pages were devoted to 
advertising. The chart at the top of the 
page shows in order the classes of articles 
to which the most space was devoted. The 
size of the advertisements varied from two 
pages in some cases to a small insertion in 
others. 

The following classes of articles appeared 
in more than twenty-five separate adver- 
tisements: 


Books and magazines 
Financial . 

Tours 

Automobiles 

Food 

Furniture 

Education 

Office supplies 
Proprietary articles 
Medicine 


It is next to impossible in this country to 
open the eyes without encountering some 
form of advertising. While walking on the 
street we see the displays in windows. 
From vacant lots billboards stare at us. ° 
Over our heads in trolley cars there is a 
row of advertising cards. The same is true 
in the subway. Along the elevated roads 
signs are painted on the sides of buildings 
to attract our attention. When walking the 
streets at night our eyes are drawn to 
multicolored electric bulbs which blink ad- 
vertisements at us. If we drive along a 
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country road trees and fence-rails bid us 
patronize some store only a few miles away. 
If we get on a passenger train we ride be- 
tween miles of huge signboards, and the 
barns along the track are one huge sign. 
Our newspapers carry almost as much ad- 
vertising as news matter, and the articles 
in magazines are tucked between pages of 
advertising. 

If we are not the greatest spenders in 
the world it is not becausé the virtues of 
wares are not sufficiently imprest upon us. 

Wo. B. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 
ale University. 


Trouble Again in the Culebra Cut 


Troublesome slides at several points in 
the banks of the Culebra Cut continue to 
pour masses of rock and earth into the 
Panama Canal channel and to increase ma- 
terially the amount of excavation required 
to complete the canal. 

The total excavation from the Culebra 
Cut is estimated at 100,000,000 cubic yards. 
Of this total 21,000,000 cubic yards, or 
more than 20 per cent, has been due to 
slides. These slides cover a total area of 
more than 200 acres. They show greater 
activity during the dry season than during 
the rains. 

On March 13, 2,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth were involved in a second movement 
in the large slide in the east bank of the 
canal opposite the Culebra railroad station, 
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heaving up the floor of the canal for a dis- © 
tance of 1000 feet. The ridge thus formed 
was in some places as high as 30 feet. Four 
construction tracks were reduced to a tan- 
gled mass of wreckage, one steam shovel 
was overturned and badly damaged, and 
excavation work on the toe of this slide was 
temporarily suspended. The photograph 
shows the tracks twisted and deposited in 
the pioneer cut in the center of the canal. 
One track was kept open, and satisfactory 
communication was restored after four 
days’ work of two steam shovels. 

Culebra slides began to be troublesome as 
long ago as 1884, when the French were 
working in the cut. They are due to 
the irregular geological formation of the 
Isthmus, which is here composed largely of 
sedimentary volcanic ash, not completely 
hardened into rock, which rests on a hard 
underlying stratum. This material will slide 
down the sides of a steep cut until a stable 
slope has been formed. 

In other cases the underlying rock is soft 
and, as the excavation is deepened, tends to 
crumble under the weight of the sides of 
the cut. The softer rock at the foot of the 
cut is forced up in a ridge on the canal 
bottom by the sinking rock above it, as was 
the case in the slide which is pictured. 

Colonel Goethals has reported that all in- 
dications point to the fact that the slides 
can eventually be completely ended, and 
there is no expectation that they will cause 
a postponement of the opening date. Except 
for the slides, the excavation would have 
been finished by this time. 











CONSTRUCTION TRACKS WRECKED BY A CULEBRA CUT SLIDE 


A ridge of earth and rock, forced up by the slide, extended for 1000 feet along the canal bottom and reached 
a maximum of 30 feet. 
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The Flying Trunk 


For the first time in aviation history, a 
trunk has been sent by the “air lanes” to 
its destination. The thirty-odd miles be- 
tween Dominguez and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, was covered on New Year’s Day by 
a huge monoplane bearing a fifty-pound 
trunk. It sped at better than a mile a 
minute and delivered the trunk in the out- 











CARRYING 


BAGGAGE IN CALIFORNIA 


skirts of Pasadena. W. L. Bonney was the 
aviator who carried out this novel feat, 
acting on the suggestion and under the 
direction of E. C. Learock. 


Agriculture and Home-Making by Mail 


Agricultural colleges have been doing a 
wonderful work, but they touch only here 
and there, and can collect at a given cen- 
ter only a moiety of our boys and giris. On 
the farms and in the homes of the country 
remain the country home makers who de- 
sire to learn how to make home beautiful 
as well as valuable. Some of these can fol- 
low special lines of study under tutors, but 
the most of them will find correspondence 
courses more available. Nearly all our agri- 
cultural colleges are now opening these 
courses, 

The State College of South Dakota is one 
of the latest to announce that it will extend 
the opportunities of education to every 
home in the State. The subjects of study 
offered, at first, concern directly agricul- 
ture, home economics, and nature study. 
Reference books and bulletins will be rec- 
ommended and text-books will be used. In 
horticulture there will be separate courses 
in vegetable gargening, fruit culture, flori- 
culture, landscape gardening and forestry. 
Animal husbandry, poultry culture and 
biology will be included, with a study of bee 
keeping and weeds of the farm and garden. 
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For the home itself will be taught home 
sanitation, principles of cookery, home 
nursing and handicrafts. If this is not a 
practical system we fail to understand what 
industrialism demands. Special courses are 
planned for the benefit of school teachers, 
and pastors of churches, to equip them with 
that sort of information which will enable 
them to keep up with the age. This may be 
fulfilling what Dean Uailey suggested five 
years ago, that our ministers have an 
“agricultural annex to their theological 
seminaries.” None of this correspondence 
work will be allowed to stand in the way of a 
more personal relation between teachers and 
taught. It is held to be very desirable that 
at least occasional visits be made to the 
State college, and more or less personal 
conferences held with the instructors. The 
establishment of good libraries all over the 
State is specially recommended. 

The modern college does not stop at this 
point, however; it places as strong an 
emphasis on the beautiful as Plato or 
Horace ever did. Our Dakota college intro- 
duces the home student to horticulture, 
after this manner: beauty is wealth; the 
mission of beauty is the home; the prepara- 
tion of the ground and the preparation of 
the owner. The agricultural colleges in gen- 
eral are widening their outlook, and the end 
is beautiful homes and stronger characters. 

Meanwhile the growth of our agricul- 
tural college enrollment is astonishing. Fig- 
ures for 1913 put Cornell at the head, with 
1135 students; followed closely by Wiscon- 
sin, which has collected at Madison 802. 
Illinois has 732 farmers’ boys and girls; 
Ohio State University follows with 720. 
Syracuse has 177 students of forestry; 
leading Ohio with its 74, Nebraska with its 
64 and Yale with 40. All these are coéper- 
ating with the great public sentiment in 
favor of a conservation of national re- 
sources, and making such preservation of 
our national wealth possible. Education has 
joined itself with the great railroad systems 
of the country, until corn trains are just as 
well known as “Dixie Flyers”; and both 
college and transit systems are looking to 
social betterment, increased food supplies, 
and closer coéperation of producer and pur- 
veyor and consumer. 

Orchard schools are the poem of this new 
work. If anyone wishes to know just how 
these schools work let him visit one next 
summer, and while he is learning how to 
grow the best Northern Spies and Pippins, 
he can sample the new sorts, while he hears 
the song of the future sung by college in- 
structors. Education no longer looks hack- 
ward, but forward. E. P. POWELL. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From Whe Bndependent, April 9, 1863 
THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
By HorRAcE GREELEY. 

There are those who marvel that the 
loyal heart of the Republic is sometimes 
sunk in despondency or stirred to irre- 
pressible impatience in view of the slow 
progress of the War for the Union. I am 
not of the number. I rather sympathize 
with the petulant remark attributed by 
Count Gurowski to one of the bravest and 
most thorough Senatorial champions of the 
Union War, that he did not wonder that so 
many persons were impelled to renounce 
their country and go over to Jeff Davis— 
that it would require but a little more pro- 
vocation to induce him to follow their exam- 
ple. Of course, this was hyperbole, but exag- 
gerations indicate an underlying truth. The 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion ought long since to 
have been suppressed, and would have been 
if the means so lavishly supplied by the 
loyal Millions had been wisely and vigor- 
ously applied. We have made large con- 
quests from the Rebels since the struggle 
began, and now hold at least a fifth of the 
territory and govern a fourth of the people 
claimed as belonging to the Southern Con- 
federacy; yet we have not crushed out the 
Rebellion, because of flagrant imbecility 
and deadly treason in our Military councils. 
Half our leading officers have been at heart 
either adverse or indifferent to the com- 
plete success of the Union cause. They are 
not Disunionists; they would have the 
“wayward sisters” reclaimed to the family 
hearth; but they cannot bear to have this 
effected otherwise than through a “Compro- 
mise” which shall save the pride of the in- 
surgents, protect all their interests, and 
leave Slavery stronger and more enduring 
than ever. Hence they strike irresoluteiy, 
dubiously, ineffectively. They wait to be as- 
sured that their blow will not reach too far, 
until the time for striking has passed. 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 


Books 
G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, one of our 
most enterprising publishers, announces as 
about to appear a new work by the well 
known popular scientific geologist, Sir 
Charles Lyell, on one of the most interest- 
ing of contemporary investigations in 
natural science. This is The Antiquity of 
Man. It will include some observaticns on 
the origin of species, is to be illustrated, is 
in octavo, of about 520 pages, price $3.50. 
The total sales of some of Carleton’s re- 
cent publications are worth recording, viz., 
Among the Pines, 35,000; Artemus Ward’s 
Book, 15,000; Les Miserables, 120,000. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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“Do you believe in upward or downward 
revision of the tariff?” 

“If they revise it on the level it’ll suit 
me.”—N. Y. American. 


The prisoner was charged with larceny, 
and a lawyer of dubious reputation was de- 
fending him. 

“I submit, gentlemen of the jury,” shout- 
ed the lawyer, “that the facts disclosed do 
not const*tute larceny, altho I will con- 
cede that the District Attorney is usually 
a better judge of stealing than am I!” 

“But a less successful practitioner,” was 
the disconcerting reply.—Judge. 


HIS NAME. 
She ransacked every novel, 
And the dictionary, too, 
But nothing ever printed 
For her baby’s name would do; 
She hunted appellations 
From the present and the past, 
And this is what she named him 
When they christened him at last: 


Julian Harold Egbert 
Ulysses Victor Paul 
Algernon Marcus Cecil 
Sylvester George McFall. 
But after all the trouble 
She’d taken for his sake, 
His father called him Fatty, 
And his schoolmates called him Jake. 
—Minna Irving, in N. Y. Times. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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The;Western Floods 


Waters receding from Dayton and other 
stricken towns increased the volume of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and many 
places on the banks of those great streams 
were in danger last week. Fortunately,. the 
record shows the loss of very few lives in 
addition to the long list of the preceding 
week’s dead. But thousands of persons have 
been driven from their homes, and there is 
considerable additional loss of property. 

Levees on both of the great rivers have 
been subjected to severe strain and several 
of them have given way. Below Memphis, 
preparations for a flood greater than last 
year’s have been made, and it is expected 
that there will be heavy losses on the cotton 
and cane plantations. Breaks 70 miles south 
of Cairo and at Hickman, Ky., were re- 
ported at the end of the week. 

There has been much suffering in Day- 
ton, where it is said that 40,000 are home- 
less. The city needs money and some sug- 
gest that a loan of $50,000,000 from the 
national Government should be sought. The 
number of the dead in Dayton was about 
200; in Hamilton 75 lost their lives. Red 
Cross reports make the total for Ohio 460. 
Estimates of property loss vary. A promi- 
nent mercantile agency says it exceeds 
$50,000,000, and that Ohio alone loses $40,- 
000,000. Subscriptions to.the relief fund in 
New York exceed $650,000. 


’ Tariff Revision 


* It was quite clearly shown last week that 
President Wilson is in hearty sympathy 
with the radicals of his party concerning 
tariff revision. The provisions of the revi- 
sion bills or bill were withheld from the 
public, but it was known that they were 
generally in accord with those of the bills 
heretofore passed by the Democratic House. 
Difficulty arose on account of the proposed 
free-listing of raw wool and sugar. 

The free-listing of sugar was opposed by 
the two Democratic Senators from Louis- 
jana and by three or four from States in 
which beet sugar is produced. The removal 
of the duty is deferred until 1916. In the 
meantime the proposal is to cut the present 
rate 25 per cent. 

This controversy attracted much atten- 
tion just before the opening of the special 
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session. It became known that Mr. Wilson 
had decided to go to the Capitol and to read 
his message to Congress. This course has 
not been taken by a President for more than 
100 years. It was said also that if the pas- 
sage of the bill, with its free list, should 
be blocked by Democrats in the Senate, he 
would appeal directly to the people. 

Income tax legislation still depends in 
some measure upon the sugar duties. If 
these are cut off, $120,000,000 of income tax 
revenue may be needed. It was said that the 
rate on incomes in excess of $4000 would 
be 1 per cent, with a graduated increase 
rising to 4 per cent. 


Other Washington Topics 


The Roosevelt Progressives in the House 
held an open caucus or conference last week, 
nominated Victor Murdock, of Kansas, as 
their candidate for Speaker. 

The President has declined to displace 
Miss Lathrop, the head of the Children’s 
Bureau. To an applicant for the office he 
said he had promised to retain her. H. B. 
Fine, of the Princeton faculty, has declined 
to become Ambassador to Germany. It is 
expected that Joseph E. Davies, of Wiscon- 
sin, who had charge of the Wilson cam- 
paign in the West, will be made Governor 
of the Philippines, or will hold some office 
in the islands, where he will study the sit- 
uation as the President’s representative. 

Only one State more is needed for the 
amendment providing for direct election of 
Senators. The President’s summer home 
will be in Cornish, N. H. 


Unfortunate Mexico 


The northern States in revolt against 
Huerta’s Government would like to have 
their belligerency recognized at Washing- 
ton, and there has been some talk about 
seeking annexation. Ignacio Bonillas, a mem- 
ber of Sonora’s Legislature, has started for 
Washington in the interest of an annexa- 
tion project. Huerta sent an optimistic mes- 
sage to the Mexican Congress on the Ist. 
All the States except Coahuila and Sonora, 
he said, cordially accepted his Government, 
and complete pacification was near at hand. 
The facts, however, do not justify his op- 
timism. By desertions and otherwise the 











COUNTRIES SOUTH OF US 


regular army has been reduced to about 
14,000 men. Zapata is active south of the 
capital, and troops for the north cannot be 
spared. It was reported that Zapata had 
killed the elder Orozco, Huerta’s peace en- 
voy, and the son asked for 5000 soldiers to 
use in a war of extermination, but they 
could not be had. It appears that the elder 
Orozco is alive, but in prison. 

A story was published on the 3d to the 
effect that Huerta, to satisfy all factions, 
had consented to retire in favor of Pedro 
Lascurain, Madero’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and that Carranza, the rebel lead- 
er in the north, had accepted this conces- 
sion. Two days later, however, Carranza, 
who had proclaimed himself Provisional 
President, published a long statement, ad- 
dressed to the American people, in which, 
after reviewing the history of Mexico’s re- 
cent revolution, he asked whether Ameéri- 
cans would submit to a dictator who had 
assassinated the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent at Washington. Lascurain, who was 
in New York and Washington last Decem- 
ber, and was regarded as an advocate of 
peace, is now on his way to France, intend- 
ing to make his home there. The Finance 
Minister reports to Congress that the bal- 
ance in the Treasury is only $16,539,000, 
and that $9,410,000 of this is a monetary 
commission fund, which must not be dis- 
turbed. The Government is trying to nego- 
tiate a loan in Europe. 

There was some fighting, last week, in 
the north. A town near Lampazos, and 75 
miles from the boundary, was captured by 
the rebels, after a sixteen hours’ battle in 
which they lost eighty men. Owing to dis- 
turbance in and near Cananea, the Ameri- 
can mining and smelting plant there was 
closed, and 3000 men were deprived of work. 
In Hidalgo, 250 rurales revolted, and at 
Toluca there was a similar revolt, owing to 
the murder of Hernandez at the capital by 
Governor Zepeda. Hernandez had been a 
Maderist commander of rurales. The capital 
of Durango was about to be attacked by 
Carranza’s forces. Immediately after Ma- 
dero and Suarez were killed, Huerta prom- 
ised that an investigation should be made. 
So far as can be learned, there has been no 
inquiry. It is asserted that Sanchez An- 
cona, Madero’s secretary, while trying to 
get out of the country, was taken from a 
steamship at Vera Cruz by Huerta’s men 
and shot. 

President Wilson was asked, last week, by 
a committee of six prominent American 
residents of the Mexican capital to reap- 
point Ambassador Wilson. On the same day 
charges against the Ambassador were filed 
at the State Department by Luis Manuel 
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Rojas, formerly a vice-president of the 
Mexican Chamber of Deputies, who asserts 
that Ambassador Wilson was morally re- 
sponsible for the assassination of Madero, 
whom he disliked, and for whose overthrow 
he conspired with Huerta. Mr. Wilson has 
published a sharp denial. 


Other Countries South of Us 


General Menocal, Cuba’s President-elect, 
is annoyed by Asbert, Governor of Havana, 
and his followers. The Asbertistas, as they 
are called, deserted the Liberal party and 
voted for Menocal. Now they demand a part 
of the new Cabinet, with other offices, 
threatening to join the Liberals in Congress 
if General Menocal does not surrender. He 
insists upon having a free hand, but the 
threatened secession would give the Lib- 
erals a majority in. Congress and thus 
affect the success of his administration. 
Late reports say that he will not yield. 

The American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation has published a petition, 
addressed to Congress and signed by Seth 
Low (the association’s president), President 
Butler of Columbia University, Stephen H. 
Olin, George Blumenthal, Representative 
Bartholdt, and James Speyer, asking for a 
settlement of the controversy with Great 
Britain about the Panama Canal tolls, and 
suggesting several courses which might be 
taken. The association urges Congress “to 
provide that American coastwise shipping 
using the canal shall be subject to the same 
tolls as all other shipping, the Government 
itself undertaking to pay the amount of 
said tolls; or that the clause providing for 
exemption be rescinded; or, failing an ad- 
justment of the controversy in one of these 
ways, or thru diplomacy, that the question 
in dispute be referred at the earliest possi- 
ble moment to arbitration.” 

Archbishop Nouel, provisional President 
of Santo Domingo, has resigned, and Con- 
gress has accepted his resignation. It is said 
that he retires on account of ill-health. 
Prominent candidates for the office are 
General Horacio Vasquez and Federico 
Velasquez. Dispatches say there will be a 
revolt if Congress elects the latter. 

Census reports received in Washington 
show that Buenos Ayres has been growing 
faster than any other large city in the 
world, Chicago excepted. Its population now 
is 1,434,830. Ten years ago it was 783,320, 
and in 1869 it was only 177,767. 

Exporters engaged in trade with South 
America complain to the State Department 
because Brazil has not renewed the prefer- 
ential tariff rates in force for some years 
past. The concessions related to flour, ce-- 
ment, typewriters, clocks, watches, paint, 
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etc., and some think they were withdrawn 
on account of our Government’s suit, under 
the Sherman act, against those interested 
in what was called the Coffee Trust, or the 
valorization project which the Brazilian 
Government supported. 


Mrs. Pankhurst Is Sentenced 


Emmelene Pankhurst, militant suffraget 
leader, was found guilty of inciting persons 
to commit damage, and sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude, on April 3. She had 
acted as her own lawyer. Judge Sir Charles 
Montague Lush presided at this trial, at the 
Old Bailey Sessions. He might have given 
Mrs. Pankhurst a fourteen years’ term 
under the law, but the jury, in finding her 
guilty, urged mercy. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was charged with having 
“counselled persons whose names are un- 
known to place feloniously and maliciously 
certain gunpowder and other explosive sub- 
stances, with intent thereby to damage” 
Chancellor Lloyd-George’s country house at 
Walton Heath. Tho she had boasted in pub- 
lic of urging her followers to the act, the 
defendant pleaded not guilty, but after sen- 
tence had been pronounced she avowed that 
she had. “deliberately broken the law, not 
hysterically and not emotionally, but for a 
set and serious purpose, because I honestly 
believe it is the only way.” 

“I want to see the women of this country 
enfranchised,” she continued. “This move- 
ment will go on.” The presiding justice then 
told Mrs. Pankhurst that if she “would only 
realize the wrong she was doing and would 
use her influence in the right direction, he 
would be the first to use his best endeavors 
to secure a mitigation of her sentence.” 

When the militant leader was sentenced 
cries of “Shame!” and “Outrage!” filled the 
courtroom, that contained many suffragets. 
To Mrs. Pankhurst’s “I’ll fight! Fight! 
Fight!” they echoed “Keep the flag flying!” 
and “We will rise!” Laughing at attempts 
to restore order, they sang a song of their 
own to the tune of the “Marseillaise.” One 
woman in the crowd compared Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s sentence with the Crucifixion. An 
abortive attempt at a rescue of the prisoner 
is reported. 

“We regard the sentence of my mother 
as an incitement to violence,” said Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst, in Paris. Mabel Tuke, a 
militant official now in South Africa, will 
replace Mrs. Pankhurst as commander-in- 
chief of the militants. More attempts to 
burn houses and railway stations are re- 
ported. The women have taken to employing 
“brainless desperadoes” of the male sex to 
perform crimes more violent than any of 
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those yet committed, says the London 
Standard. Telegraph and telephone wires 
have been cut, and suffragets have been 
arrested in the act of defacing paintings in 
the Manchester Art Gallery, but such ac- 
tions as these pale before attacks upon pas- 
senger trains, in which bombs have been 
placed in some instances. It is increasingly 
difficult for American women touring in 
England to “see the sights,” for many 
places formerly open to the public are now 
closed as a precaution. 

Two women were caught in the act of fir- 
ing the new grandstand on the Kelso race- 
course in Scotland, April 5. The same morn- 
ing a grandstand at Ayr was destroyed by 
female incendiaries. Special patrols of 
police guard historic buildings in England, 
and those who own fine old estates like 
Chatsworth and Blenheim have set. their 
gamekeepers the task of protecting their 
castles against any attack by what the Brit- 
ish press now terms “wild women.” Human 
life is no longer sacred to the agitators, it 
is said. 


The Hunger Strike, and After 


On Monday it was stated that the condi- 
tion of Mrs. Pankhurst, who has refused 
nourishment since her trial, was serious 
enough to presage an early release. Her 
physique can not endure prolonged forcible 
feeding. Deportation is urged by Lord 
Robert Cecil as the best method of dealing 
with: militants. Lord Robert is a Unionist, 


and an advocate of the extension of the 


suffrage to women. One of the London news- 
papers expresses the view of a very large 
body of the public as follows: 

The proportion of working people in the movement 
is infinitesimal. Most of the resolute opponents of 
militantism are workingmen and their wives. It is 
the most narrow, artificial and undemocratic move- 
ment that ever claimed the serious attention of the 
public of this country. The agitation rests no more 
on a solid foundation than skilful booming and clever 
advertising. Dry up its financial resources and make 
its members amenable to the common law and in a 
month nothing would be heard of the militant suf- 
fragist movement. 

One of the suffragets now serving a two 
months’ sentence in Holloway Jail is Zelie 
Emerson, a former resident of Detroit. Her 
offense was window smashing. Agitation in 
her behalf has extended to cablegrams of 
appeal addressed to Mr. Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Bryan, who is having the 
case investigated. There is little likelihood 
of American interference, especially as the 
British Home Secretary has commuted the 
sentence by ten days. British militants are 
angry that Mrs. Emerson should have ac- 
cepted this commutation of her daughter’s 
term and exprest satisfaction. 

On April 2 the House of Commons passed 
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on its second reading the bill of Home Sec- 


retary McKenna (“The Cat and Mouse 
Bill”) providing that hunger strikers re- 
leased from prison because of their physical 
condition may be rearrested and compelled 
to serve out their sentences. Mr. McKenna 
told the House that the hunger-strikers al- 
ternately shocked the public by violent out- 
rages and addressed themselves to the pub- 
lic’s sympathy by tales of suffering. They 
had declared war on society and law and 
order, he continued, and all this was but a 
part of their attempt to array the public 
against the officers of the law. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna urged members not to attach great 
importance to the women’s reports of 
cruelty. 

More than $100,000 has been subscribed 
to the National League for Opposing 
Woman Suffrage. N. M. Rothschild’s name 
appears on the list of patrons ($15,000) 
and so does W. W. Astor’s ($5000). Lord 
Curzon and Lord Rosebery have given $500 
each. 


The Adventures of a German Balloon 


A newspaper of Reims, France, startled 
its readers with an April 1 joke, announc- 
ing that a Zeppelin balloon, having sailed 
over the French frontier from Germany, 
and cruised over the forts at Toul and 
Verdun, had lost both propellers and come 
to earth near the Reims barracks. Many 
persons hastened to the scene, where they 
exploded with wrath on discovering them- 
selves the victims of a hoax. 

Two days later the event facetiously re- 
ported did actually occur. A Zeppelin that 
had left Friedrichshafen, on Lake Con- 
stance, at 6.30 in the morning landed at 
noon on the parade ground at Lunéville, a 
town southeast of Toul, and near Nancy. 
French riflemen were drilling on the parade 
ground at the time, and seized the great 
balloon after the descent had been made. 
Captain Giund, senior of the four German 
officers aboard, explained to the French 
commander, Brigadier-General Lescot, that 
the landing had been made because of a de- 
fect in the motor. His pilot had lost his way 
in the clouds, after rising to a hight of 
almost 10,000 feet, and, with the officers, 
was ignorant of having crossed the fron- 
tier. The Germans took the Frenchmen at 
drill for soldiers of the Kaiser, and mis- 
took Lunéville for Saarburg in Lorraine. 
A search of the airship showed that the 
Germans were truthful in denying that any 
photographs had been taken of the French 
fortifications. It was the Zeppelin craft’s 
trial air-voyage. 

The French removed the magnetos from 


the balloon, to prevent it moving, but per- 
mitted the Germans to telephone home for 
hydrogen with which to reinflate. The ten 
Germans spent the night in the cabin of 
Zeppelin 1V, which was surrounded by fifty 
French pickets, posted there ostensibly to 
prevent hostilities or impertinences on the 
part of natives of the town. On April 4 the 
hydrogen arrived by freight-train, and the 
foreigners were permitted to resume their 
flight but only after paying customs duties 
amounting to $2000. Three French military 
aeroplanes circled above the anchored 
“dirigible,” while the crowd cheered en- 
thusiastically. At 3 o’clock the balloon de- 
scended at Metz. 

The humor of the incident is not wasted 
on Paris, but the Germans are humiliated, 
and the Tdgliche Rundschau even urges that 
the four officers of the airship be court- 
martialled—as Marshal Bazaine was in 
France after he had surrendered Metz. The 
German press considers it to have been the 
duty of the officers to blow their craft up, 
with its passengers, rather than run the 
risk of letting France learn the secrets of 
their balloon’s construction. It is not clear 
that the French took this advantage of their 
rivals: a police officer, not an aeronautical 
expert of the army, searched -the bal- 
loon. And a despatch from Paris states 
that the episode “has done more to 
clear the air and improve the _ rela- 
tions of France and Germany than any in- 
cident since the mutual decoration, five 
years ago, of the graves of French and 
German soldiers killed at Rezonville and 
Mars-le-Tour in 1870. The courteous atti- 
tude of the French military authorities 
makes a striking contrast to the outburst of 
six months ago of the Strasburg jingo Post, 
demanding that all French aviators flying 
near German fortresses should be fired at 
with rapid-fire guns.” But it is reported 
elsewhere that full details of the Zeppelin’s 
construction have reached Paris. 

Many German “dirigible” balloons have 
been constructed, Count Zeppelin having 
established a factory at Friedrichshafen. 
Most of the output has, soon or late, come 
to grief. Thus full news of the wrecking 
of the Ersatz Zeppelin I, taken over by the 
German army in February, have only just 
reached America. This is the vessel said 
to have made a night trip over England 
last month. She was wrecked while anchored 
at Karlsruhe. 


Military Aviation Abroad 


The lavishness of German appropriations 
for military and naval aviation was noted 
in this department last week. Meantime the 
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French National Committee for Military 
Aviation has issued its report upon the re- 
sults of the year’s works. This organization 
was formed by private individuals who 
feared that the air service of the army had 
been neglected. They started a national sub- 
scription for the benefit of military avia- 
tion, and the proceeds have been used to 
increase the aeroplane fleet of France, train 
pilots, and establish a network of aeroplane 
landing stations thruout the country. 

A sum of $800,000 was collected by the 
committee, which has already presented 
seventy-two aeroplanes to the army, and in- 
tends to present 100 more in the course of 
this year. Seventy thousand dollars have 
been devoted to the foundation of seventy- 
six aviation scholarships, and by June the 
committee will have furnished seventy-six 
trained airmen to the army The Minister 
of War has approved a scheme submitted 
by the committee for the establishment of 
thirty-two military aviation stations, chief- 
ly on the eastern frontier, upon which the 
committee is spending $100,000. The sheds, 
constructed in accordance with the plans of 
the War Office, will be kept in repair by 
local subscriptions, and airmen will soon 
have a very complete network of stations 
for petrol and supplies. 

The Minister of War has used $80,000 of 
the funds subscribed for the establishment 
of a chain of aviation stations between 
Paris and Lyons, Paris and Belfort, and 
Paris and Pau. But, not relying upon gifts, 
the French Cabinet will propose, when 
the Parliament convenes again on May 7, 
a bill to increase the French air-fleet. Tho 
the nation has 600 military aeroplanes, it is 
deficient in dirigible balloons capable of 
dropping explosives on battleships, arsenals, 
shipyards, etc. 

The Daily Mail of London has offered a 
$50,000 prize for a trans-Atlantic flight by 
hydroplane, and several persons have an- 
nounced their intention to compete. Among 
them are Gordon England, the British air 
man, Herr Rumpler, a German inventor, 
the Blériots, and Colonel Cody. Tho the 
Mail says that experts believe that the prize 
will be won before the end of 1914, Ameri- 
can officers of the army and navy regard 
the competition as impracticable, so far as 
the present is concerned. 


Montenegro Blockaded 


A blockade of the Montenegrin seaport, 
Antivari, was established April 5, when 
eight European warships, representing 
Austria, Italy, Great Britain, Germany and 
France, formed in a semi-circle before the 
harbor. France and Great Britain seem to 
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have acted reluctantly, for their sympathies 
are with Russia, and Russia’s with the little 
mountain kingdom now subjected to coer- 
cion. After all, it is so far a mere demon- 
stration on the part of the Powers, and sub- 
jects the Montenegrins to no hardship. Italy 
takes part in the blockade, notwithstanding 
the fact that Queen Helena is a daughter of 
the King of Montenegro. 

The blockade follows the King’s refusal 
to break off his attempt to take the Turkish 
fortress of Scutari. Nicholas asserts that 
possession of the fertile lands of the Zeta 
Valley is essential to his people, and “Scu- 
tari will be my capital,” he declares. “For 
over three centuries the Turk occupied the 
best part of those dominions which belonged 
to our ancestors. The war has cost us $10,- 
000,000 and 10,000 men; yet Austria tells 
us to stop when the reward of our sacrifice 
is at hand. We have done our part in liber- 
ating the Serbs and the Albanians; but we, 
too, desire life beyond our barren moun- 
tains.” 

A brigade of Austrian troops from Cat- 
taro was reported on Sunday, the 6th, to be 
maneuvering near the Montenegrin bound- 
ary. Public feeling in Russia runs high, and 
on Sunday a crowd of 50,000 persons ap- 
peared before the Anitchkoff Palace in St. 
Petersburg, the residence of the Dowager 
Empress, singing the national anthem and 
displaying banners inscribed “Down with 
Austria!” “Scutari for the Montenegrins!” 
etc. ' 


Peace Negotiations in the Near East 


Turkey has accepted without reservations 
the terms recommended by the Powers as a 
basis of peace. Bulgaria’s answer to the 
communication of the Powers dated March 
22, a reply in which the other Balkan allies 
concur, is a qualified aceptance of media- 
tion. The Powers will try to make sufficient 
concessions (at the expense of the Turks) 
to secure immediate peace, now proposing 
that the Thracian frontier be formed by a 
line drawn from Midia, on the Black Sea, 
to Enos, on the ASgean Sea, which would 
give Bulgaria both banks of the river Ma- 
ritza, in accordance with her demands. It 
was also suggested that all financial ques- 
tions, such as the indemnity, should be left 
to the decision of a technical commission to 
meet in Paris. 

The Balkan allies insist upon the cession 
of the islands in the A. gean to themselves; 
Crete will be given to Greece; the allies 
reiterate their proposals concerning the Al- 
banian frontiers, and their demand for an 
indemnity, the amount of which is left to 
further discussion. 
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Insurance by the State 


There are two sorts of messages this de- 
partment is particularly gratified to re- 
ceive: those from people who agree with the 
opinions herein exprest; and those who dis- 
agree with them. Both are helpful. When 
we have done a good piece of work we 
like the encouragement which approbation 
brings with it; when our views run counter 
to a reader’s, we are delighted to have him 
challenge them. 

We are just in receipt of an interesting 
communication from Mr. J. G. Mills, gen- 
eral agent at Bloomington, Ill., of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Vermont, 
endorsing the sentiments exprest in our 
article of March 27, headed “Should Not 
Be Commercialized.” Mr. Mills says: 

“*Should not be commercialized’—you are 
s rictly and entirely right. Glad to note 
your free and consistent remarks. 

“As you say, ‘life insurance is a codpera- 
tive effort against the effects of the greatest 
human affliction; _all the partici- 
pants are burden bearers; and therefore, 
the exploitation of the service as a maker 
of money by capitalists is distasteful.’ 

“The writer agrees with you absolutely 
and entirely as to the State going into the 
insurance business for the purpose of con- 
ferring on its citizens a larger good. 

“So long as there is a trend toward the 
mutualization idea—and there is, becoming 
stronger and more pronounced each year— 
and with the strong mutual companies ex- 
isting, it surely looks as tho the people are 
being served well and faithfully, without 
the State trying to better conditions as they 
now exist.” 

According to our method of reasoning, 
operation of the life insurance business by 
the State is fatally defective at two points: 
it fails to provide for the services of solici- 
tors; and it can never be separated from 
party politics. Idealists prate about people 
voluntarily making application for insur- 
ance, but those of us who have carried a 
rate book know how absurd and imprac- 
ticable is the idea. The post office life insur- 
ance scheme of Great Britain has been a 
failure for a generation. The people of Wis- 
consin have had the benefit of the thing for 
a year, and not a sufficient number of them 
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have yet made application to enable it to 
commence work. State life insurance is pos- 
sible, but not practicable. At any rate, not 
until we have become a bit more civilized. 


A Harmony Dinner and Its Results 


Of late there seems to have been discord 
among the liability insurance managers; 
not very serious, perhaps, but sufficient to 
spoil the music—a rift in the lute, as it 
were. 

Just why they should make trouble for 
themselves when so many outsiders are 
doing that for them is not quite clear. 
Usually, in times of stress, kindred interests 
get closer together. It seems, however, to be 
the nature of insurance folk to segregate 
under the pressure of a common affliction 
somewhat on the principle of every man for 
himself and heaven help the hindmost. 

As a business, employers’ liability insur- 
ance is experiencing some difficulties just 
now. It is in a rapid state of transition. The 
necessity for its existence in its present 
form is evaporating. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is systematically supplanting 
it. When properly completed, and this will 
require a few years more, the change will 
be an improvement. The casualty compan- 
ies, in an irregular sort of way, are endeav- 
oring to guide the new dispensation in the 
right direction. By irregular we mean only 
that their efforts are not coérdinated. They 
could get closer together on the work than 
they do. It is good work; its results will be 
practicable, and that is something that can- 
not be said of most of the raw legislative 
schemes proposed. 

One evening last week the president of 
one of the leading casualty companies of 
New York City had the principal officials 
of competitive companies as guests at what 
is now called a harmony dinner, and every 
man present was bidden frankly to unbur- 
den his troubled soul. The invitation was 
freely accepted and a good old-fashioned 
experience meeting followed, during which 
it was found that the causes of disagree- 
ment were neither many nor serious. Next 
day came the regular meeting of the Work- 
men’s Compensation and Service Bureau, 
the business affair, and the broad pinions of 
peace were over all. Like the old Greeks, 
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each man spoke winged words. There never 
was so much kindness and consideration in 
that council chamber before. All are now 
determined to have harmony if they have 
to fight for it. 


Walker Bill Would Make Bad Law 


*The Walker bill now before the New York 
Legislature is ideal, and that is the princi- 
pal reason it should never arrive at the dig- 
nity of being a law. Our civilization is too 
young, too commercial in its character, to 
make progress under. it. There are many 
fine things if we could do them that would 
be better for us, but we can’t do them: We 
are but flesh. 

Under the provisions of the Walker bill 
fire insurance would be written in that cor- 
rect ‘and proper way understood only by 
those who have no knowledge or experience 
of the business. Those needing the protec- 
tion would make written application for it 
every time, furnishing correct and complete 
information respecting all physical hazards, 
specific data relating to the actual value of 
the property to be insured, and such other 
facts as would enable the penetrating mind 
of the recipient of the application to locate 
a budding incendiary off-hand. The bill is 
one of the fruits of the recently discovered 
“arson trust.” 

As Mr. M. F. Westover, secretary of the 
General Electric Company, observes in a 
letter to Hon. James J. Walker, chairman 
of the Insurance Committee, the bill evi- 
dently is intended to reach a class of indi- 
viduals or small business houses who burn 
property for the purpose of getting insur- 
ance money; “but,” he adds, “in attempting 
to reach this class the’ bill puts a tre- 
mendous penalty upon all honest people and 
business houses in the State, probably. more 
than 99 per cent of the whole.” To practical 
business men interested in avoiding un- 
necessary expense, Mr. Westover’s letter 
makes good reading, and we will quote 
briefly from it: 

“The cost of making the applications re- 
quired by the bill would be many millions 
of dollars a year, and in many cases it 
would be absolutely impossible to make them 
as provided. It seems to us that the result 
would be that very large amounts of prop- 
erty would go uninsured and that the cost 


of insuring property would inevitably be in- 


creased. This increase would fall on the 
honest property holder, who would there- 
fore bear an unjust burden.” 

Mr. Westover asks a couple of pertinent 
questions: 

“Moreover, is it likely that the bill will 
accomplish what is intended? Would not the 


man who would burn property make a false 
application?” 

As an illustration of the impracticability 
of the measure, Mr. Westover says: 

“As a concrete illustration please note 
what it would be necessary for this com- 
pany to do. As to the reasonable value of 
this property we could only give an approxi- 
mation except at inventory time, once a 
year. It would require great labor to state 
the amount of the insurance, names of in- 
surers and policy numbers on a plant in- 
sured for many millions of dollars as at 
Schenectady.” 

He says in conclusion: “We hope that 
some way will be found to reach criminals 
without requiring the great body of prop- 
erty holders to do the impossible, or that 
which is vastly expensive and difficult.” 

If the gentlemen who conceived and 
formulated this bill understood the work- 
ing side of the fire insurance business and 
its relations with property owners they 
would immediately perceive how imprac- 
ticable, unnecessary and, from the point of 
cost, how absurd it is. They forget that the 
vast body—99 per cent is under rather than 
over the mark—of insurants are honest; 
and they also overlook the fact that the in- 
surance companies defeat the dishonest 
minority more times than they are them- 
selves defeated when they come to settle 
with them. 


Notes 


Hon. Willard Done has been reappointed 
Commissioner of Insurance of the State of 
Utah. This action is a deserved recognition 
of services heretofore rendered in that 
office. 


Assemblyman Willard, of Cattaraugus, 
has introduced a valued policy bill in the 
New York Legislature. This vicious form 
of insurance legislation makes its appear- 
ance at every session. 


Mr. Ralph K. Hubbard, for many years 
comptroller of the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, which was reinsured in 
the Postal Life Insurance Company three 
years ago, has been elected general mana- 
ger of the Toledo Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Hubbard’s acknowledged ability and 
ripe experience will prove to be of great 
value to the Toledo. 

It is certain that the fire insurance com- 
panies have incurred heavy aggregate losses 
in the storm-swept Middle West under their 
tornado and fire contracts, but as yet no 
definite particulars are obtainable. The 
large agency companies will be but slightly 
affected, but it is presumed that the smaller 
local companies in Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana 
and Ohio have been hard hit. 
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